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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, AUGUST 26, 1875. 


The Week. 


a. Baltimore American gives what is certainly a very plausible 
explanation of the negro “insurrection” in Georgia which has 
just failed to come off. On the 20th of this month, it seems, the blacks 


of Burke County were to have held a meeting at Waynesboro to | 


The Nation. 





tration, after setting the South the political example which it did in 





discuss a new registry law which the Georgia banditti have recently | 
passed, and which is supposed to discriminate against them by re- | 


quiring the payment of taxes before they can be enrolled as voters ; 
the blacks, apparently, being unfamiliar with the political axiom of 
no representation without taxation. 


at their exclusion from juries. 


They have also been irritated 
This meeting was to have been ad- 
dressed by one Morris, described as something of a politician and 
also a “general,” self-appointed. Just before the day, however, 
somebody announced that he had discovered an order addressed to 
a “Captain” Walters, signed by General Morris and another gen- 
eral named Rivers (a South Carolinian politician, who himself pro- 
tests his innocence, and declares that it takes so much of his time to 
“‘ give his attention to hiscorn and cotton” that he has none left for 
military operations across the border), directing a general massacre 
of the male whites and the ugly women. There was now a terrible 
commotion in all the telegraph and newspaper offices in Georgia, 
and the White League demanded that the eight military companies 
at Augusta should be led at once to meet the foe. The officers 
telegraphed to the Governor of the State for permission to do this; 
but he told them that they might stay at home, and he himself 
started off alone <to the scene of hostilities. The news of his 
approach struck terror into the hearts of the negroes, who imme- 
diately stopped preparing to massacre the whites, and in a few 


hours the only traces that could be found of the insurrection were | 


several jailfuls of “ ringleaders ” arrested on suspicion, and swamp- 


fuls of followers who had run away to escape the vengeance of the | 


whites. The bodies of the male whites and the ugly women can 
nowhere be found, and, as a massacre, the affair may be said to 
have been a failure. The meeting on the 20th, however, did not 
come off. 





Mr. George H. Williams must feel, if he preserves any of his 
old interest in the fortunes of the oppressed negro, that the whole 
business has been shockingly mismanaged. Here is an insurrection 
of negroes ground down and oppressed by Democratic tyranny, in 


a part of the South where Republican sentiment is much needed, | 


and in a part of Georgia where the negroes outnumber the whites; 


and yet, on the eve of a Presidential year, no sort of use is made | 


of these promising materials by the Department of Justice. With 


a few troops and an enterprising commander sent down trom Wash- | 


ington, the insurrection might not only have been kept going for a 
month or twe, but it might easily have turned out that a searching 
investigation would have shown it to be not a negro uprising, but a 
Democratic plot to murder the negroes; and with a little court- 
martialling and telegraphing, the Northern heart might have 
been once more fired to a point at which the repeal of the 


habeas corpus next winter would seem the chief necessity of 


these awful times. And all this thrown away by the sluggish- 
ness of Mr. Pierrepont and General Grant! We hope the 
tepublicans will not overlook the fact that bogus negro insur- 
rections are the natural and inevitable fruit of bogus “ out- 
rages,” ‘“banditti” despatches, and lawless subversion of civil 


? 


powers by troops, and that in the long run it is the poor negro him- | 


self who pays for all his friends’ excesses. Now that the Adminis. 


Louisiana, has taken its hands off, we shall probably tind that the 
South has profited by the example, and learnt all the tricks of tie 
trade. 
The ‘new party” solong talked of has ] been found 

| this time in Boston. It met at the Parker Ho in that city on 
Saturday last and began operations. The p 1 whom t co 
mittee seemed most anxious to have present on the occasion was 
Mr. N. P. Banks, and indeed it is rumored that he to] the 
standard-bearer” at the next Presidential election. [le expressed 
his sorrow that he could net be there on that day; his approval of 
the whole thing; his joy that so many soldiers and sailors were 
going to be mixed up in it—in facet, he did not see how the views 


of the army and navy at the North and South could be resisted ; 
demanded “ patriotic and harmonious action”; was tattered to 


think of his name being connected with the move 

does not wish to be President, and does not think it best to try to 
elect him; thinks it would stand in the wav of “harmony”; is 
willing to work and co-operate and harmonize with almost anybody 
for anything, but sternly reserves to himself one right (which 
however, he “freely accords” to others also), viz., that of * voting 
for those best able to secure the changes universally demanded.” 


Judging from the above account of himself, Mr. Banks must be a 
truly good man, but we agree with him in thinking that 
be unwise to make him President just now. 





The platform of the new party is an exhaustive and virtuous 
| document. It declares that busin is dull, prices low, * labor 
| a drug,” and fraud very common; t further support of either of 
| the existing partisan organizations would be dangerous because ‘it 
keeps in sight ghosts of issues | since d that ‘the time 
has fully come when the people should resume their sway” (how 


often that time has come, and almost always about this season) ; 
that dishonesty in public oflice is a heinous crime; that public 
money; that luxuries 
Government should 


officers should be careful of the publie 
should be taxed and not necessaries; that 
build its own vessels, and make its own guns and 
that great 


amniunition ; 
lo yked 


combinations and corporations should be 





after; that farmers and manufacturers should receive 
what they earn; that the nation should keep its promises; that 
there ought to be neither sudden inflation nor contraction, but 


that “the nation’s notes ought to be made’as valuable as the notes 


of prosperous and honorable individuals” ; that for the good of trade 
there ought to be no enmity between North and South. We will 


ae, 


respectfully suggest, as additions to this platform, the following : 
True happiness is only to be found in the practice of virtue; the 
longest way round is the shortest way home; many a little makes a 
| muckie; it’s an ill wind that blows nobody good; the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating; If the 
Committee, too, will ask the illustrious Banks what it is that makes 
valuable,” he 


and money makes the mare go. 
the *‘ notes of prosperous and honorable i 
will tell them that it is the belief that * prosperous and honorable 
individuals ” 
| that what the Committee meant, if they meant 
their windy resolution about the currency, was that “ the only con- 
sistent method for the resumption of specie payments” was to 
redeem the Government promises in coin. 


individuals 


will pay them in gold, on demand, or at maturity, so 
anything, in 


The Ohio canvass grows more lively if not more interesting, and 
there seems to be a comfortable feeling among the Republicans that 
the Democrats have hopelessly lost ground, and have suffered more 
' damage from their own champions than they have from the attacks ¢ 
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of their opponents. <A * question of veracity” has been raised be- | 
tween a newspaper reporter of the Cleveland Leader and Senator | 
Thu and the Hon. Theodore Cook. The former professes to | 
have “assistec,” asa sitter-by in a public place, at a conversation 
between the two politicians which was as unreserved as if-an 
interviewer in plain clothes were not within a thousand miles 
of them. They spoke very disconsolately of the prospects of the 
Democratic party, and very disparagingly of Gen. Cary, and of the | 


priests for their meddling with politics. All this is denied by the 
two gentlemen; but the reporter, though roundly denounced as an 


eavesdropper, sticks to his story. The pleasant family excitement 


contest, which evoked from the maligned candidate a classic burst 


of indignation and scorn. Gen. Durbin Ward, another Democratic 
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to keep the greenbacks withdrawn for the month in his hands—un- 
cancelled, it is true, but still withdrawn from circulation as if they 
were cancelled—but to enter them in the next monthly statement 
as “cash on hand.” The result was that Wall Street was reassured, 
and things went on swimmingly. This incident illustrates very 
usefully the largeness of the moral element in panics, and the 
extent to which the post-panic “economy” is a craze. A Wall- 
Street man, possessed by the ordinary ideas of the Street, for in- 
stance, would have ‘cut down his expenses” every time he saw 
that Mr. McCulloch had withdrawn $4,000,000, but would have 


| launched out again when Spinner called the $4,000,000 “ cush on 
caused by this publication seemed to furnish a good opportunity for | 
inventing a rumor of Gov. Allen’s intention to withdraw from the | 


light, has been making an old-fashioned hard-money, anti-inflation | 


speech, and to the same effect talks Senator McDonald, of Indiana, 


who is following up the trail of his colleague, Senator Morton. | 


But his yoke-fellow on the stump, one Cunningham, invariably suc- | 


ceeds him with a soft-money speech. McDonald is indiscreet enough, 
as regards the Republicans, to preach State sovereignty in its naked 
severity, and to endorse the Geghan Bill, which has raised the reli- 
gious issue in this canvass. : 





Wall Street is mainly oceupied in estimating the result of the 
year’s crops, upon which the value of all corporate investments must 
be largely dependent. The merchandise markets, also, are in some 
measure held in suspense pending the settlement of the same ques- 
tion. 
country, however, and the fickleness of the weather everywhere, 
make it unusually difficult to reach a satisfactory solution of 
this cardinal problem. As to the West, it is generally concluded 
that the injury from the rains and floods in the Ohio Valley is much 
less than was at the time anticipated ; but now come in new doubts, 
suggested by the early appearance of frost in the Northwest. 
The general tenor of the best information from the South 
leaves no room for doubt that the earlicr anticipations respect- 


The critical condition of the crops in some parts of the | 





ing the cotton crop will not be realized; but, as the conditions | 
now stand, it is considered that 4,250,000 bales may be counted | 


provided the weather continues favorable. In 


1 
upon, 


spite | 


of the doubts on these points, a very fair amount of business is | 


being transacted with the Western and Southern States, and the 
railroad companies report an excess of West-bound freights over 


this period in 1874. A feeling is coming over all the markets, com- 


hand.” 


The newspapers are printing some comparative statistics of the 
crime in this city in the years 1868 and 1872. From these it appears 
that while there were in the first year 144 burglaries, there were in 
1872 459; grand larcenies increased from 332 to 1,503; assaults, 
from 3,027 to 7,323; petty larcenies from 1,149 to 5,506. It is not 
stated, however, whether these figures represent the number of 
crimes committed or the number of arrests made; in the one ease, of 
course, they would be an indication of a steady increase of crime 
down to 1872 (statistics for the succeeding years do not seem to be 
attainable) ; in the other, they might also be explained in part by the 
increased vigilance of the police, owing to the constant efforts at 
‘‘reform” always being made by every member of the Police Board. 
We hope that Mr. Wickham, however, will not allow himself to be 
led away from the main question, which is the character of the pre- 
sent Board. Whether crime isincreasing or decreasing in New York 
in any particular year is of no consequence, for we know that with 
such creatures as Matsell at the head of the police it isa mere question 
of time. The inference of the consequences which must necessarily 
ensue from Matsell does not belong to any empirical or inductive 
branch of science, requiring an accumulation of evidence to be estab- 
lished ; it isa ‘‘ deductive ” problem. Matsell being given, what must 
follow in any city which makes him chief of police? The intelligent 
citizen knows the answer at once. : 


No one seems to have noticed the close analogy that exists be- 
tween the Baker case in England and the Tweed case in New York. 
As a number of appeals and counter-appeals have just been taken 
from orders in the Tweed suits, it may be worth while to cail atten- 


| tion to this. Tweed, it will be remembered, was sentenced to twelve 


mercial and financial. that we have now reached a point at which | 


the recovery of business cannot be much longer delayed, and this 
conviction itself can hardly fail to promote an improvement. 
gold premium follows very closely the course of the foreign ex- 
changes, which have assumed an easier tone upon the prospect of a 
pacific settlement of the Herzegovinian difficulties. The ease in the 
London money market favors the operations of the United States 


The | 


terms of imprisonment of a year each, for a number of separate mis- 
demeanors, and the Court of Appeals upset the sentence as being 
‘‘cumulative” in its nature. The judges did not seem to regard the 
trying of the indictment as in itself so much out of the way as was 
the cumulative nature of the judgment. It was an outrage, they 


_ said, that any man should be subject to a punishment so enormous 


Loan Syndicate, their sales of the new fives being constantly in | 
' ors he would lose his right to his peremptory challenges, and 


advance of the five-twenties turned into the Treasury, and there is 


every probability that all the five per cents authorized will be | 
marketed before the expiration of the contract between the Treasury | 


and the Syndicate. 


Mr. MeCulloch, in his last letter to the Tribune, tells a some- 
what amusing story of the way in which he soothed the fears of 
those who thought his contraction of the currency, under the Act of 
1x6, would produce a panic. He was withdrawing greenbacks at 
the rate of $4,000,000 a month, and was receiving reports from New 
York as to its effect on the money market. These were somewhat 
unfavorable, and finally culminated in distinet warning that. “ if 
‘he next monthly instalment showed that the usual curtailment had 


heen made,” there would be a panic with all its attendant horrors. | 


Accordingly, he sent for General Spinner, and told him that he was 


for a simple misdemeanor. But the chief reason they gave for think- 
ing so was that if a man were tried at once for several misdemean- 


the jury would be biassed in the consideration of one 
count by the evidence under another. If this is good 
law, Colonel Baker must regret very much that he is not a citizen of 
New York. If he were, he would be apparently entitled to his 
habeas corpus at once. He was convicted for a misdemeanor, and 


| sentenced accumulatively ; but the indictment embraced also a 
count charging him with a felony, so that the poor martyr was ac- 


tually tried at one and the same time for two entirely different 


_ offences, by the same jury, and is now languishing in jail, when it 





is just as likely as not that the jury confounded the two charges, and, 
if they had clearly understood the difference between the two, might 
have acquitted him altogether. This may be British law; but what 
an awful illustration of the brutality and ignorance of the British, if 
such be the case. If the Prince of Wales, who is reported to bea 
creat friend of Colonel Baker’s, really wants to get him out of jail, he 
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had better send for a certified copy of the decision in Tweed’s ease. 
If the sight of it does not bring a blush to the cheek of every judge 
in England, we are iistaken. 


A very interesting cese has cecurred in England illustrative of 


the moral responsibility of insane persons or persons professing to 
be insane. A man tamed Blamfield murdered a fellow-workman 
with an adze and hes been convicted, but pleads insanity. He had 
been before the crime actually confined in a lunatie asylum. Dr. 
Kirkman, a well-known alienist, who had charge of him while 
there, reports that while under his care he undoubtedly was insane, 
but was in the habit of assaulting his brother lunatics. On being re- 
monstrated with, he informed the Doctor that if interfered with 
he would murder him (the Doctor). Being told that if Le mur- 
dered he would be hanged, he answered promptly: ‘“‘Oh! no; as I 
am a lunatic I am not responsible for my acts; and if I do commit a 
murder you cannot punish me for it, because it is contrary to law to 
punish an insane man.” Tothe argument that if he was capable of 


reasoning about the matter in that way, he was at least responsible | naib : 
| debit side of the balance-sheet are essentially expenses of begin- 


to Almighty God, and that if he committed such an offence he ought 


to be punished, he replied: “I know that; but you cannot punish | 


me whatever I do.” The Doctor adds that he was constantly using 
threats of this kind to everybody about him, but that though he fre- 
quently assaulted harmless patients, he was never known to assault 
anybody “ who he knew would return the blow with interest.” This 


certainly is an important penological fact. The Doctor, having thus | 
discovered that he was alive to consequences, told him that for | 


every blow he gave anybody his tobacco would be stopped for one 
week, whereupon the assaults totally ceased. Here, therefore, was 
an undoubtedly insane man, the victim of extraordinary hallucina- 


tions on some points, and with a well-marked love of battery, who | 


knowingly caleulated on legal impunity, but showed the keen- 
est sensibility to punishment, and who, as soon as he was discharged 
from custody and was sure of exemption from legal responsibility, 
committed a murder. The affair throws some curious light on the 
doctrine of “ uneontrollable impulse.” 


Dr. Kenealy is not prospering with his defence of English liberty. 
He took his son, who rejoices in the Turkish name of ‘* Ahmed,” 


| Turks continue to pour troops into 


| way of compensation to old employes of 





A report has been made to the British Treasury by a Commitice 
appointed to examine the working of the Government postai te’e 


graph. They discovered that the annual profit had been sti I 
diminishing ever since the lines came inio the hands of the State, ui til 
now there is hardly anything left to pay irterest on the largeamernt 
given to the compani:s by way of compensation. That is, the wo. k- 


ing expenses have ris :n from 57 per cent. to 963 of gross r S, 
An analysis of the report by the Economist gives as the can of 
this the greater saluries paid to the Government officers whe 
manage the lines than the companies paid to theirs, the lerze 


supervising staff employed by the Government, the sums paid by 
the companies who 


necessarily lost their places when the lines were transferred to the 


| Government, and, though last not least, the greater number of 
facilities granted the public by the Government than by the com- 


| likely to improve as time goes on. 


The thinks the state of 
The cftiees 
not pay expenses—449 out of 3,692—will undoubtedly ci 
business increases, and more work can be done by the existing stuf 


everywhere; many of the expenses, too, which are now loading 


panies. Economist, however, 


things 
whieh now do 


minish 
the 


ning, and will hereafter diminish or 
economies may be made which experience has pointed out. 
rapidly business does increase is shown by the fact that the 
income, which was $3,489,000 the first vear of Government adminis- 
tration, was last vear $5,600,000. The report has a good deal of in- 
terest for us, apropos of the efforts which have been made of late years 
to hand the telegraph over to the Post-oftice in this country, and it 
is easy to see, judging from English experience, what difficulty we 
should have, in our more sparsely settled territory, in preventing a 
very heavy deficit every year if the business were transferred to * the 
best civil service on this planet.” 


disappear, while varions 
llow 


TOSS 


The news from Turkey is not more detinite than heretofere. ‘The 
friends of the insurgents deny they have been worsted, and the 


Josnia. The excitement in 


| Servia and Croatia is said to be increasing, and it probably will in- 
| crease until the day of the tighting, but there is no probability that it 


down to the borough of Harilepool, and presented him to the elee- | 


tors as a worthy champion of the rights of man, but he only got 
269 votes out of a voting constituency of over 3,090. The 
has also had bad luck in the House of Commons, where he ealled 
attention to the ligutness of the sentence on Colonel Baker as an 
illustration of judicial partiality to the ‘upper classes,” and eom- 
plained that he had not been condemned to hard labor. Where- 
upon Colonel Dickson reminded the House that similar considera- 
tion had been shown to Dr. Kenealy himself by the Queen’s Beneh 
in 1850, when he was sentenced to one month’s imprisonment for 
maltreating his son. This reminiscence was evidently a severe blow 
to the Doctor, and he rallied under it with difficuity. The sen- 
tence on Baker is twelve months’ imprisonment and a fine, 
which may seem light on the surface, but it entails the close 
of his military career, or, in other words, social and protes- 
sional ruin, and this to a man of fifty is almost as bad as death. 
Baker leaves the army as a matter of course, but there ap- 
pears to be some question as to whether he ought to be allowed 
to resign. He tried to settle the point in his own favor by sending in 
his resignation on the day of the trial. If he were in Washington, 
he would be allowed to hold his commission until the newspapers 
had stopped talking about him, on the greund that he was ‘‘ under 
fire,” and then he would probably be sent abroad as an inspector 
of consuls or a special agent of the Treasury to find out, in Paris, 


St. Petersburg, Berlin, Vienna, and other large capitals, who the ! 


principal American smugglers were. 





will be allowed to increase to any inconvenient extent. Ut has te 
be borne in mind, in speculating about the matter, that the Christian 
population in Herzegovina is comparatively small. There and in 
Bosnia the bulk of the inhabitants are Mussulman, though noi 


| Turkish—that is, the Mussulmans are the descendants, and often 


Doctor | 


| before the close in all the 


not very remote descendants, of Slavonic converts, and they are 
accordingly in one sense rather formidable insurrectionists. That 
is, they are used to arms, and have as much pride and self-conti- 
dence as the Turks, but then, on the other hand, they cannot count 
upon and do not care for the sympathy or assistance of the 


Servian or Austrian Christians, and do not get ii.  [n spite 
of this, the Bosnian revolt in 1851-2) was formidable one, 
because it was mainly Mussulman. If the population of Bosnia 


and Herzegovina were principally Christian, the Porte could 
probably hardly have held them until now, lying as they cdo 
in a sort of enclave between Servia, Dalmatia, and Montenegro. 
If the present rising be, as seems likely, Christian, its chances of 
much success are for the same reasons very small, because the ma- 
jority of their neighbors will side with the troops, and the Mussul- 
mans in these regions are very fanatical. As might have been ex- 
pected, it is now reported that the three Eastern powers who have 
taken charge of Turkish affairs have warned Montenegro and Servia 
not to interfere, and have agreed that the Fastern question shall not 
be raised just at present. ago caused 2 brief 
panie in Turkish securities on the Londen Steck Exchange, und, by 
one of those odd instances of association which the Steck Exchange 
only is capable of furnishing, it reached these of Egypt also (preba- 
bly beeause Egypt is also a Mussulman power), and showed itself 


The news a few days 


semi-barbarous stocks and bonds. 


THE 
ik UMORS of insurrection in Turkey 
Lic imple reason that we never hear 


DISTURBANCE 


IN TURKEY. 


are always to be received with 
msiderable distrust, fer the 


or can hear more than one side of the story. The Turks have not 
only no friends in Europe, but they are cut off from all the ordinary | 
modes of communication with the European public. They have-no | 


press; they are constitutionally reticent; their language is practi- 
cally unknown outside their own territory; 


strangers to European manners or modes of thought. Consequently, 


and they are complete | 


their version of their domestic troubles is never set afloat, or, if itis, | 


it is carried eastward, not westward. It makes its way to the bazaars 


and London and New York. On the other hand, the Christian 
population of the empire is in close relations, social, political, or 


The Nation. 


| has accumulated a debt of 81,000,000,000, which charges her revenue 
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with $50,000,000 annually—not a too serious burden for acountry with 
its population and resources if its society were homogeneous and the 
government decently administered. But then, unfortunately, the 
money has been nearly all put into military and naval preparations 
and into palaces for the Sultan—a sort of cutlay which is not reas- 
suring to creditors; and the revenue begins to show a regular yearly 
deficit, which has to be filled up by fresh loans. There would proba- 
bly be more patience in Western Europe with the armaments if any- 
body believed they would count for much in case of a general war. 
In that case, such powers as expected to get Turkey as an ally 


| 
. | might encourage or apologize for them; but nobody seriously ex- 
of Ispahan and Herat and Bokhara, but not to the press of Berlin | 


| affairs comes. 


religious, with millions of sympathizers all along the frontier, from | 


the Adriatic to the mouth of the Danube. If it attempts resistance 
of any kind to Turkish domination, it has on its side the prayers 
and money, and often the arins, of the borderers in Montenegro, 
Dalmatia, Croatia, and Servia, who fill the Austrian and Russian 
press with stories of its sufferings and its prowess, and of the straits 
to which the Turkish Government is reduced. They magnify the 
fights, multiply the victories, and paint the atrocities of the struggle 


pects the Turkish army or navy to exert an appreciable in- 
fluence on the fate of the empire whenever any great crisis in its 
Its solution will then depend, as everybody knows, 
on the German or Russian or Austrian army, or on the English 
fleet. The causes of this insignificance of Turkish armaments, in 
spite of the high military qualities of the troops, are numerous ; but 
the principal ones are the poor quality of the officers, and the absence 


| of any class from which good ones can be drawn, and the general 


in dark colors, and this not through fellow-feeling simply, but in | 


support of a well-settled policy. All the Christian subjects of 
the Porte, all who were once its subjects, hate the Turks 
with hereditary hatred—a hatred so deep and so full of savage 
memories that no justice or moderation in the Government now 
could abate it; but they think, from the experience of Greece and 
Montenegro and Servia, that if they could only support a rebellion 
long enough they would be sure to call down the interference of the 
great Christian powers and perhaps achieve their independence, or 
at all events achieve something which would enure to the damage 
and discomfiture of their ancient enemy. 
support any insurrectionary fighting there may be with such stories 


up public opinion in the West, and produce the impression that a 
catastrophe of some kind is impending in Turkey, knowing well the 
extreme sensitiveness of the three great Eastern powers on this 
subject. 
third intended for the Sultan, they are two-thirds intended for the 
Christian public of the West. 


Consequently, they always | 


loss of faith on the part of the people that the Crescent can for 
any great length of time hold its ground in Europe. Confidence in 
one’s ability to win is almost an essential condition of successful 
fighting, and from the Turks it has long ago departed. The migra- 
tion of the Mussulmans from all parts of European Turkey across the 
Dardanelles into Asia Minor has now been going on steadily for forty 
years, and increasingly during the last twenty; and of course the 
more the Mussulman element in the population declines, the more 
anomalous and difficult the position of the Government in its Euro- 
pean provinces becomes. The public debt, like many of the 
debts contracted during the last quarter of a century 
by semi-barbarous states, has been made possible by telling 
wonderful stories on the London Exchange about the resources 
of the country, the average investor not yet having got it into his 


: | head that the security for loans to ‘sovereign states” has to be 
aus to the nature and extent of the revolt as may seem likely to stir | 


mainly moral—that is, that the character of the people and the qual- 
ity of the government are of vastly more financial importance than 
the nature or amount of the products of the soil. Most of the na- 


| tional swindling is done by compiling statistics about coal, iron, lead, 


Turkish risings, therefore, are rarely more than one- | 


What the rising in Herzegovina amounts to, it is, therefore, | 


very difficult to conjecture, but it is quite sefe to believe that its 
proportions have been greatly exaggerated. With the Turkish 


army as efficient and as numerous as it is now, an insurrection in | 


the western provinces has little chance of success unless it gets 
large assistance from over the border, ‘and this it cannot get as long 
as the three Christian powers at the East are not ready for the 
break-up of the Turkish Empire, and that they are not ready now 
everybody knows. When they are ready, however, it is not in the 
least likely that they will suffer it to be brought about through in- 
surrection simply. The day when a struggle like that of the Greeks, 
or even of the Servians, was possible is long past. 


grain, cattle, and guano, and avoiding all mention of the morals of 
the legislature, and the judiciary, and the tax-collectors, and voters 
— if voters there be. The promised Turkish reforms of late years, 
such as the famous one proclaimed by the Hatti-Humayoun after the 
Crimean war, are not carried out, and cannot be, for two reasons: 
one isthe defective condition of the civil service, which afflicts the 
central power with a sort of paralysis; and the other is the unwill- 
ingness of the Christians to be worked into the governmental] machi- 
nery along with the Turks. ‘They do not want to form a modern 
state in unison with their old masters. They are not willing to help 
them in the work of reform and regeneration. They prefer to take 
their chance under the old system of quasi-independence, with chiefs 
of their own faith, and yet there is little doubt that if they chose to 


_ accept frankly and make the most of the chances which Turkish 


Christendom has | 


been brought into too close relations with Turkey for either Austria 
or Germany or Russia to suffer a war of races or of religions to reach | 


dangerous proportions within her territory. 

On the other hand, there are few signs of Turkish revival. The 
Government has been fairly given up as hopelessly rotten, even by 
its best friends in the West. 


The London Times and Economist, | 


representing the two influences which helped the Porte out of the | 


slough both in 1853 and 1874, have denounced it in good set terms 
as beyond salvation, inasmuch as it has fallen into the unpardonable 
sin of financial disorder. 
order twenty years ago than they are now; but then Turkey did 
not belong to what is called “ the debtor class ”—that is to say, she 
collected a good deal of money, and spent a good deal, and pub- 
lished no financial statement, but she owed nothing. 


She began | 


The finances were really in greater dis- | 


legislation now offers them, they might before long work their way 
into control of the Government. Their absolute refusal to serve in 
the army, for instance, is a positive boon to the Turks; while a de- 
mand on the part of the Christians for military service would put the 
Government in peril. The whole problem is one of which it is im- 
possible even to guess at the solution. It will probably come 
through some tremendous accident. 


THE LIMITS OF CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM. 


HE first thing likely to strike any one who examines the new 
Missouri constitution is its extraordinary length. It<s four 
times as long as the Constitution of the United States—an instru- 


_ ment which has for a century answered all the purposes of a funda- 


mental law for a confederation of communities at no time less than 


borrowing in 1854, and has kept at it steadily ever since, until she | thirteen in number, and now amounting to some forty, with a popu- 
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lation twenty times that of Missouri. Sinee the original adoption 
of this Constitution there have been only fifteen amendments added 
to it, and eleven of these were adopted almost simultaneously with 
the Constitution itself; we may, in fact, really say that, ina hundred 
years, the only additions to the instrument have been the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments—three short clauses which 
hardly do more than recognize and give legal validity to the social 
changes brought about by the war, and which might all be printed 
on a single page. But while the Constitution of the United States 
has thus remained practically unchanged, the additions to the State 
constitutions have been very voluminous, and they still go on in- 
creasing. The Constitution of the United States and the early State 
constitutions contain little more than an enumeration and division 
of the powers between the central and local governments, and cer- 
tain fundamental maxims of English law, taken from Magna Charta 
or the Bill of Rights, and intended as checks upon arbitrary power. 
The modern constitutions have supplemented these, as we have ofien 
pointed out, by checks on the dishonest use of power, which, in these 
latter days, seems so much more common and dangerous than tyr- 
anny. It is by the addition of long clauses restricting the number 
of subjects which the legislature may deal with, and prescribing 
the manner in which legislative proceedings must go forward, limit- 
ing the power of towns, counties, and cities in the creation of debt, 


and those of railroads, that the proporticns of these instruments have 


been so swollen. The Missouri legislator of the future, for instance, 
will find that the constitutional reformers have taken just four times 
as much trouble to prevent his lying, cheating, stealing, and perjur- 
ing himself as they have in the case of the governer. They have four 
times as much confidence in the modern representative of the old- 
fashioned tyrant as they have in the protector of society, the 
leader of the people. In view of this general tendency—with which, 
as a tendency, no one can find any fault—an interesting question 
here presents itself. Everybody knows that even in the reform of 
constitutional law there may be found limits, and the question is 
what those limits are. 

We should gain very little either for the honesty or the strength 
of government by attempting to prescribe in the fundamental law 
all the minutie of its machinery, or to eneumber it with vague 
maxims without making provision for their enforcement. The reason 
why American constitutions, notwithstanding their tormidable num- 


bers and continually increasing size, have never shared the fate of 


the paper-constitutions of Europe, is that they have always been 
severely practical instruments. None of their restrictive provisions 
have been “ glittering generalities,” for which any one could evolve 
a meaning from his own consciousness. They have been real com- 
mands, just as capable of enforcement as the commands issued 
by a military officer to his subalterns. If a man claims to be a 
senator or representative without right, the Senate or the House 
turn him out or admit him to a seat, and there is an end of the 
matter; if a State passes a law in violation of contracts, it is simply 
treated by the courts as non-existent, and there is an end of the 


matter; if a State were to attempt to make anything but gold and | 


silver legal tender, the money would not be recognized by the courts, 
and there would be an endof the matter. The great respect for the 
courts always shown in America has not been the result of a senti- 
mental admiration for justice, but the natural result of the im- 
mense power which we have given them. A great deal of the old 
dispute between the theoretical advocates of written and unwritten 
constitutions might have been avoided if a confusion between a 
written constitution like ours, and such constitutions as metaphysi- 
cal European agitators have been accustomed to draw up, had not 
been made. Whether a constitution be written or unwritten is a 
mere accident, and any of our constitutions would retain all their 
peculiar characteristics if they were preserved by tradition, instead 
of on paper. The essential difference between our constitutions and 
all others is that the former consist mainly of a body of restrictive 
rules, limiting the ordinary powers of the Government in the in- 
terest of certain principles of justice and right supposed to be too 


well established to be ever again submitted to the chance test of 


The Nation. 
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| vent perjury. 
nately the knowledge of the facts which would prove the perjury 
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popular favor, and that the whole force of the State is inevitably at 


hand to enforee them through the courts. This feature is wantin 


in the English constitution, cxmmonly called an unwritten charter 
(simply because it has an unlimited power of expansion, although 
every existing part of it is even now to be feund in print), and 
equally so in the written European documents. The true differ- 
ence is not dependent on the form in which the instrument is pre- 
served, but lies between a constitution made up of such phrases as 
‘there is no duty without its right ; no right without its duty,” and 
one in which every right or duty is enforceable by the sheriff and 
the posse comitatus. 

We may safely say that it will be a very dangerous moment for 
American liberty when reformers begin to forget this distinetion, 
and dilute the strength of constitutional law either with wish 
washy declamation, or provisions which, being without means of 
enforcement, must remain a dead letter, deceiving people by the 
prominence given them as measures of reform and producing no 
practical results. 

The question, then, always arises at each new attempt at e onsti 
tutional amendment, whether we are adhering to this beaten track 
Are the reforms suggested practical and capable of enforcement by 
the courts, or are they mere words ? 
say, on the whole, that an examination of the Missouri constitution, 
the latest attempt in this direction, shows that no disposition exists 
among constitutional reformers to abandon the traditions of Ameri- 
can law, but they seem determined to keep steadily in view the four 
the evil to be remedied, the remedy, the practiea- 


In answer to this, we may 


bilitv of its enforcement, and the necessity of a sutticient interest in 
the matter to render its enactment worth while. 

This last principle—which might be ealled that of interest 
“rightly applied ’’—is of quite as great importance as any other, and 
is at the same time, as we frequently see in the passage of laws, 
overlooked. ‘To take the most notable instance : 
with the laws against the liquor-traffie is not that there is no ery 
ing evil to be remedied, nor that remedies of the most strinyvent 
nature have not been devised, but that they have proved impraeti- 
cable owing to the want of a direct sellish interest in their enforce- 
ment. And the prohibitionists have begun in a blind way to see the 
difficulty, and attempt to meet it by giving the right of action to those 
supposed to have a direct selfish interest in the suppression of drunk- 
enness—the wives and children of drunkards. If what the prohibi- 
tionists say, that the sale of liquor is acrime like murder or theft, 
were really true, there would be no lack of interest at all, and 
every man’s hand would be against the liquor-seller as it is against 
the thief or murderer. But there is no such feeling. We see what 
lamentable resulis the overlooking this principle has in mere munici- 
pal laws; toignore it in a constitution leads to still more deplorable 


the great difticulty 


results. 
To take one or two instances: 


constitution might lay down a number of rules for the orderly con- 


In dealing with the legislature a 


duct of its business, as that bills should be read three times on sep- 
arate days, that they should not be crowded together at the end of 
the session, that bills must not be passed in the guise of joint 
Now, here the evil is plain enough, but what is to be 
The declamatory way of getting over the obstacle 


resolutions. 

the remedy ? 
would be to pass a number of clauses to forbid these tricks, and then 
leave the people to find out what they were worth. The Missouri 
reformers, however, have not stopped here, but have asked them- 
selves who has a direct interest in opposing such legislative tricks. 
The answer is of course that a small nuinber of the legislature are 
sure to oppose almost every bill; and to this minority they have 
given the right of enforcing the remedy summarily in the courts. 
Again, there is the bribery of legislators. The ignorant and irra- 
tional way of preventing this is to multiply oaths, and this way has 
been tried in many States without suceess: the fatal difficulty with 
it is that, unlike oaths taken in a court of justice, there is in this 
case nv individual or group of individuals whose interest it is to pre 

The people at large have an interest, but unfortu- 
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and corruption are not accessible to the people at large, but are in 
the possession of those most interested to conceal them. There is 
really no remedy for legislative bribery except the eleetion of hon- 
Therefore, we 
The usual remedies provided against 
the aggressions of corporations, and 
follow the established precedents 
In a certain number of speci- 
et eases, ihe prohibited from passing private 
ts. It is hardly coneeivable that there will ever be a time whena 
linority in the locality affected will not be interested to prevent the 
execution of a private act. A writ at law brings the act into court, 
and either validates or kills it. The taxpayers of a county which 
has overissued bonds have the same interest and the same remedy. 
With regard to corporations, the same thing is to be said: the pas- 
senger or the shipper is interested in bringing extortion to an end, 
us the shareholder in preventing overissues of stock or ruinous con- 


‘ tf ievisiatol 


find a growing disposition against 
the multiptication of oaths. 
pecial legi against 
rainst local indebtedness, all 


of American constitutional law. 


slation, 


legislature is 


tracts. 

Although there have been exceptions here and there, as a rule 
American constitutional law has followed this general line of devel- 
opment very closely, and it is gratifying to find in the last attempt 
at constitution-making in a new State like Missouri the old legal 
traditions asserting themselves so strongly. It is gratifying, too, to 
find, at a time when the political class seem completely lost in the 
clouds of abstraction and theory on every imaginable subject from 
civil rights to the currency, that few traces of their insanity show 
themselves in the constitutional groundwork of our system. 








TEMPORA MUTANTUR. 


ie E world turns mild ; democracy, they say, 
Rounds the sharp knobs of character away ; 
And no great harm, unless at grave expense 
Of what needs edge of proof, the moral sense ; 
For man or race is on the downward path 
Whose fibre grows too soft for honest wrath, 
And there’s a subtle influence that springs 
From words to modify our sense of things. 
A plain distinction is obscured of late : 
Men, if they will, may pardon ; but the State 
Forgets its function if not fixed as Fate. 
So thought our sires ; a hundred years ago, 
If men were knaves, why, people called them so, 
And crime could see the prison-portal bend 
ts brow severe at no long vista’s end ; 
In those days for plain things plain words would serve ; 
Men had not learned to admire the graceful swerve 
Wherewith the Esthetic Nature’s genial mood 
Makes public duty slope to private good ; 
No muddled conscience raised the saving doubt ; 
A soldier proved unworthy was drummed out, 
An officer cashiered, a civil servant, 
(No matter though his piety were fervent,) 
Disgracefully dismissed, and through the land 
Fiach bore for life a stigma from the brand, 
Whose far-heard hiss made others more averse 
To take the facile step from bad to worse. 
The Ten Commandments had a meaning then 
elt in their bones by least considerate men, 
Because behind them Public Conscience stood 
And without winging made their mandates good. 
But now that ‘* Statesmanship ” is just a way 
‘To dodge the primal curse and make it pay ; 
Since Office means a kind of patent drill 
‘ +) 


To force an entrance to the Nation’s till, 


And peculation something rather less 


Risky than if you spelt it with an s; 
y aty al by 
Whom rogues the sires, their milder sons call smart, 
And ‘slightly irregular” dilutes the shame 

Qf what had once a somewhat blunter name ; 


Now that t law is grown an art, 
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With generous curve we draw the moral line ; 
Our swindlers are permitted to resign ; 

Their guilt is wrapped in deferential names, 
And twenty sympathize for one that blames. 
Add national disgrace to private crime, 
Confront mankind with brazen front sublime, 
Steal but enough, the world is unsevere,— 
Tweed is a statesman, Fisk a financier ; 
Invent a mine and be—the Lord knows what, 
Secure, at any rate, with what you've got. 

The public servant who has stolen or lied, 

If called on, may resign with honest pride : 
As unjust favor put him in, why doubt 
Disfavor as unjust has turned him out ? 

Even if indicted, what is that but fudge 

To him who counted-in the elective judge ? 
Whitewashed, he quits the politician's strife 
At ease in mind, with pockets filled for life : 
His lady glares with gems whose vulgar blaze 
The poor man through his heightened taxes pays, 
Himself content if one huge Kohinoor 

Bulge from a shirt-front ampler than before,— 
But not too candid, lest it haply tend 

‘To rouse suspicion of the People’s Friend ; 

A public meeting, treated at his cost, 

Resolves him back more virtue than he lost ; 
With character regilt, he counts his gains ; 
What’s gone was air, the solid gool remuins ; 
For what ¢s good except what friend and foe 
Seem both ananimous in thinking so, 

The stocks and bonds which in our age of loans 
Replace the stupid pagan’s stocks and stones ? 
With choker white, wherein no cynic eye 
Dares see idealized a hempen tie, 

At parish-meetings he conducts in prayer. 
And pays for missions—to be sent elsewhere ; 
On ’Change respected, to his friends endeared, 
Add but a Sunday-school-class, he’s revered, 
And his too early tomb will not be dumb 

To point a moral for our youth to come. 


J. R. L. 


THE BAVARIAN ELECTIONS. 
Berit, July 30, 1875. 
\ ’ITH but one exception, there has been nothing of particular interest 
going on in Germany, unless that for about five weeks we could have 
sung from morning to evening with the fool in King Lear : 
‘With heigh, ho, the wind and the rain— 
For the rai: it raineth every day.” 
One question, however—the elections in Bavaria—appears to me to call 
for a letter, for it throws a broad stream of light over the actual battle-field 
in our war between the state and Ultramontanism. 

The first thing that strikes the eye in glancing over the election returns 
is the unusually small number of votes polled by the minor parties. The 
multiplicity of parties is a characteristic feature of the political life of Ger- 
many, and we are apt to pride ourselves on this peculiarity, as a proof that 
we have outgrown the crude notions of political childhood, which do not 
admit of anything between yes and no. Though I do not deny that there is 
some truth in this, yet there are undoubiedly two sides to the medal. As 
often as Bismarck is reported to think of retiring into private life, one of 
the principal reasons alleged for his discontent is the impossibility of count- 
ing upon a fixed majority in the Reichstag (or Lendtag). Every party is 
but a minority, so that always a combination of at least two parties is need- 
ed in order to carry any measure. And it is sometimes not easy to foresee 
whether such a combination will be effected, for where public opinion is so 
much divided as to deem half-a-dozen or more questions worthy of serving 
asa foundation for the organization of a distinct poli ical party, very marked 
shades of opinion are likely to exist with regard to every question of impor- 
tance, Moreover, in such a condition of the public mind, the creeds of all 
the different parties are apt to be somewhat fiuctuating ; while, on the other 
hand, the multiplicity of parties favors the breeding of a narrow-minded 


pride of opinion. And ail these evils ave considerably aggravated when— 
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as is the case with us—the line of separation between the parties is drawn 
not so much by a difference of opinion in regard to definite and distinct 
questions, as by “ principles "—ie., by a difference in the general way of 
In a state of such recent date 
as the German Empire, and with a people so prone to ‘‘individualism ” in 
every respect, it is not surprising to find ourselves beset with all these dan- 
gers ; but that does not render them any smaller. We should, therefore, 
heartily welcome everything fit to work as a counterweight to this ‘* atomiz- 
ing” tendency in our politics, and nothing has done us better service in 
this respect than the war with the Vatican. Already the composition of the 
last Reichstag showed considerable progress with regard to a consolidation 
of parties, and now the elections in Bavaria prove that a further step 
forward in this direction has been taken. In spite of the violent and en- 
venomed declamations of a part of the leaders, the mass of the people, with 
the exception of only an insignificant fraction, have considered this to be 
the question which must be paramount to everything else, because our whole 
future depends upon the solution it receives. 

The telegraph will have informed you long ago that the Ultramontanes 
will have a majority of two in the Second Chamber—79 to 77. Yet the re- 
sult of the election is hailed as a great triumph by all the liberal parties, 
while the Ultramontanes make exceedingly wry faces over their ‘‘ victory.” 
In order to understand this, we have to go back afew years. The last elec- 
tions took place in 1869. Then the so-called ** patriots” carried the day, 
with a majority of 83 against 71, and yet they were not able in the decisive 
hour in 1870 to make the scales sink on their side. In certain respects they 
did not lose to the last their ascendency in the late Landtag, and yet they 
could not keep Bavaria from effectually co-operating in everything essential 
to the welfare of the Empire, though, undoubtedly, this co-operation would 
have been more vigorous and much more easily obtained if the liberal par- 
ties had commanded a respectable majority. Whatare they to expect from 
the future on setting out with a majority of but two, after the passions have 
been raised to the very highest pitch, and no stone has been left unturned 
by them ? And what are they to expect in the rest of Germany if such is 
their fate in Bavaria, where out of a population of five millions three and a 
half millions are Catholics? The very utmost the Ultramontane majority 
of the Landtag can hope to effect is tokeep Bavaria for a little while longer 
in such a condition that it resembles a carriage with the brakes screwed 
tight to the hind wheels ; it can always be moved ahead, though one has to 
pull hard, and the grating of the wheels on the gravel is anything but pleas 
ant. Even suppose life is rendere1 s> disgusting to the present Cabinet that 
they conclude to retire, still the King—unless he completely changes the 
course thus far pursued by him—would never concede to the majority of 
two the right to demand an Ultramontane Cabinet. The probable result of 
such a Cabinet crisis would be the dissolution of the Landtag, and, so far as 
one can see now, there is certainly no chance whatever for the Ultramon- 
tanes to fare better in a new election. 

This is the simple explanation of the strange fact that the vanquished 
are in high glee, while the victors are crestfallen and while away their time 
by throwing mud at each other. Two short quotations from the daily pres$ 
will paint to you in vivid colors the state of mind in the opposite camps. 
The Neue Wiirzburger Zeitung (the electoral battle in Wiirzburg was particu 
larly hot) writes : ‘‘They have degraded tho divine service to a caucus, 
and put the pulpit beside the beer-bench. With er tears thev 
have moaned over the persecuted church, and stirredup the people to acru- 
sade for their faith. They hove prophesied the certain downfall of Christi- 
anity, and denounced liberalism as a child of Beial. As their last trump 
they have thrown the authority of their bishops iato the scales, and they 
have tried to constrain the conscience of the people with their pastoral let- 
ters—but all in vain. h 
heart, 


looking at questions of publie concern. 


he 
Pole 


The arrow which was to have hit the Empire in the 


“ Kraftlos entrann er ihren schwachen Hinden ; 
Sie haben keinen zweiten zn versenden ™ 


(powerless it flew from their weak hands ; they have no other to send). The 
Friinkische Volksbla't, on the other hand, cries out in an article with the 
heading, *‘ A Huge Election Fraud” : ‘* This and no other name can we give 
to the unheard-of machinations with which the Liberals of Wiirzburg have 
swindled themselves into victory. These are hard words, grave accusations ; 
but we repeat them before all Bavaria. before all Germany.’ 
The language of the Wired irger Le ifung is strong, but ha 
strong. 
Volksfreund (Ultramontane) says that since the publication of the election 
districts of Munich (July 9) the ‘‘ Bavarian party has held about 100 district 
meetings (secret ones included), distributed about 24,000 electioneering | 
addresses, carried 11,600 election formularies into the houses of the citizens, 
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The Ultramontanes have shown an unprecedented activity. The 
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and prepared 18,000 tickets.” And they have been as active in the use of 
foul means. In the front rank of these stand, of course, the electioneering 
pastoral letters of the bishops. The quoting of a few sentences from one of 
these will, I trust, do much towards enlightening Americans about the true 


iberal-minded Am 


nature of the war, if there be yet any candid and | 
who have the least doubt about it. Bishop Reiszmann, cf Wirzburg—w! 
before his recent elevation to the bishopric, was reputed to be moderate 
says in his pastoral letter : 

‘““Who is this Ultramontane party which is said to be hostile to the 
Empire ? We are meant, most dearly beloved ones ; we who, faithful like 
our fathers, cling to the holy Catholic Church and its faith ; we who in this 
Catholic faith seek our salvation here on earth and in eternity. There 
fore, beloved ones, we also now call to the election day, as our 
adversaries do ; for that this election day will be decisive as no other has 
ever been, friend and foe are agreed. . . . One mistake, one remissness on 
our part, will be decisive, and cannot be repaired by any future election 
Therefore we must urge upon you: Let not a single vote be lost for our 
yarty ; let no Catholic man who is entitled to vote stay away from the 
felieeben on the 15th of July ; let no work, not even the most pressing, 
no distance from the polls, not even the greatest, no inconvenience, and no 
consideration hinder the Catholic man, or keep him from casting his vote 
for the men of his confidence. Nothing of all this can excuse him before 
his conscience if, by his negligence or by his fear, he deprives the holy 
cause of his party of his vote... . I 





This is to be read on July tt at the 
divine service in all churches, without any additions or explanations.” 

In my opinion, there cannot be any doubt that this pastoral letter—and 
all the other bishops have issued similar ones—is unconstitutional, and 
judging by a recent despatch from Munich, the Government scems (to 
intend to call ** the faithful shepherds” to account. If such should be the 
case, it will of course raise another outery and be made use of as a further 
proof of the (never-contested) fact that the Cabinet are in an unholy leagu: 
with the Liberals. And there is already a grave charge pending against 
the Ministers. The Ultramontanes insist that the result of the election 
would have been different if the election districts had been suffered to 
remain as they were before. That is true enough ; but they quite forget to 
mention that the old election districts were arranged in such a manner that 
the greatest possible injustice was done to the Liberals. 
for the Reichstag there were polled, in round numbers, 307,000 votes by 
Liberals, and 480,000 by the Ultramontanes ; vet the former cou! 


In the last elections 


but sixteen representatives, while the latter had thirty-two, And 

election for the Landtag, the relative strength of the Liberals is considerally 
greater than one would suppose from the above-mentioned voto, for in t! 
election for the Reichstag every male citizen of age has the electoral 
franchise, while the electoral franchise for the Bavarian Landiag is ma! 


dependent upon a census qualification. ‘That this restriction of the right of 
suffrage works to the advantage of the Liberals, certainly needs no proof, 
If any should be required, it may be found by a single glance at the election 


returns, All the great cities, with the si: 














returned Liberal representatives, the capital t wort! 
manner. That this is a fact of the great card tii 
probabilities of the future, no one will d ind nt 
for the strength of a party whether it recrui the better- 
educated and well-to-do classes of cities like wd Witezbure, cr 
from a country population which, you will remember, does not consist of 
New England farmers, but of European peasants, and moreover Bavarian 
peasants, Votes do not merely count : ultima ll always be proved 
that they also weigh. 
So there is every reason to agree with Bishop Reiszmann: there is ro 
of retrieving at any future clection what has been lost in this 
one, Now, neither he nor any other leader of the party would any longer 


acknowledge the fact. We can dispense with the confessi 


victory is proved by actual concessions, And not only have these begun in 


Bavaria, but along the whole line the order has been given to fall back one 
step. The Prussian bishops—the Prince-bishop (4irstbisehof) of Breslau 
leading the way—have made up their minds to submit to the law on th 
administration of church property. It will hardly be necessary to mention 
expressly that it is done under the pretence that there is an essential dif- 
ference between the character of this law and that of all the other Falk 
iaws. What this pretence is worth may be seen from the joint declaration of 
the bishops, of March 10, ag 


inst this very law, in which the state is ac- 
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ienable right” of the chureh. Sir John 
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deemed reasons as cheap as blackberri: 





and our bishops have given mor 
than one proof that they prize 


no higher even their most solemn declara- 


tions, They will as easily swallow the rest of them as soon as they are 
brought to see the necessity of it ; and it isthe first step that costs 
The battle is won, thoughit is far from being ended. Every inch of ground 
will be contested with the utmost tenacity, Lut henceforth they fight with 
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t CO! : that thei a ‘‘lost cause.” [t is a sign of the tim: 

i qu ! pri are reported to have ed the Liberal ticket 
\MILLE DESMOULINS 

Paris, July 30. 
| f the French 7 wists h t painful interest for every- 
body ; fora patriotic Frenchman, the interest becomes almost intoler- 
P { als with gust, fond as Lam of books and old documents, 
from those which relate the incidents of the bloody period of the Revolu- 
tion. I could not help, however, reading a book just written, with the aid 


itblished documents 


n Camille Desmoulins and the group of men 
The author, M. Claretie, styles himself a 
his white hands have never been and never will be 


of un] 


I 
who were called the Dantonists. 
n of Athens : 


7 ' 1 
ed in blood. hit 
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party, and he plays in it somewhat the part of the fife in military music. 


is none the less an ardent follower of the Republican 


1? 


[lis sharp, shrill note is sometimes heard in the great tumult; he is not a 


great writer, and his style is full of an affectation which he probably con- 
iders romantic, but there is life in it, and there is a dramatic fire in his 
narrati He probably | n his book with the intention of making the 
apotheosis of Desmoulins and of the Dantonists. A handsome portrait of 
his hero is the frontispiece of the work ; and looking at his large, brilliant 
eyes, his sensual nose and lips, his effeminate and at the same time impu- 
dent ex] ion, you have already a glimpse of the man. 

Camille Desmoulins was born at Guise, the capital of the once famous 
Duchy, the 2d March, 1760. And, by the bye, he told a lie when, in reply 
to the President of the Revolutionary Tribunal, he used the fainous phrase : 


, P Sy ical ’ 
S O10, LUC Ue 


** Tam thirty-three yea of the sans-eulotte Jesus.” He was 


then tl irty -four years old. The whole man is in this blasphemous reply. 


ile was not, as he was sometimes called, a **gamin of genius.” but he was 


a gamin—the gamin whom Barbier represents in his ‘Iambes: 


‘“*La race de Paris, c’est le pile voyou 
L. corps chetif, au teint jaune comme un vieux sou, 
t cet enfant criard que l'on voit Atoute heure 
*aresseux et flinant, et loin de sa demeure 
tattant les maigres chiens, ou le long des grands murs 


' 
i 
Charbonnant en sifllant mille croquis impurs.’ . 





Ilis father was a legal officer in the baillage of Guise, and educated his 
son forthe bar. He obtained a bourse { 
» of the state lé I 


) in the Collége 
in the college of Arras, 


that is to say, he was educated at 
souis le Grand, with 
iie was a good scholar, and was 


the ¢ xpens tobespierre, 


who had a bow: 


admitted to the Paris bar in 1785, at the age of twenty-five. Desmoulins, 


who spoke with difficulty and who stammered, had become a writer ; after 
eral, he published an ode in which he cele- 


re! 
brated the virtues of Louis XVL. : 


4] 47 d | ; 
the convocation of the States-( 


“ Cher prince, des rois le modéle, 
bk ! nous doutions de ta foi, 
Kt gu’an dessus de Mare-Aurdle 
l dit placer son roi.” 


i bie! 


Lrrance 


Two ve terwards he wrote a satire, in verse, against the king and the 
queen. Tie wrote many other verses, and in his ‘ Satires, or Collection of the 
best pieces of poetry which have preceded or followed the Revolution,’ they 
rrhey fou Some of the vs M. Claretie, are ‘‘infamous.” I use his 
own words, having nev i this collection. Camille led at that time the 
lil » politician i stree md cafés of Paris. Ilis poor father, who 
hac G and ¢ dined with the Prince de Condé, must have been 

urprised when | rote to him things like these: ** A countess was flogged 
2 few days ago in the Palais Royal, where she said something against M. 
Neck The P; Roval is the 1 wt of those who have stentorian voices : 
they stand on tables, and read the strongest articles on the affairs of the 
time. ee days ago a boy of four years, full of intelligence and 
well taugl t round the garden, in the middle of the day, at least 
Lwe mes On ulders of a porter ; he screamed ‘ Law of the French 
' la Poiign ‘ “tl; Condé, idem ; Conti, idem ; d’Artois, idem ; 
the Ot » . . . I dare not repeat it.’ During the siege of Paris of 
870, a poli ) was hunted by the populace and drowned, with his hands 
the Canal Saint-Martin. There is nothing new under the 
in. | is ie described by Desmoulins in a letter to his father: 
Th inan was undressed ; they found on him the cords which these 
rascals 1 Lie was th into the basin of the Palais Royal ; then he was 
hunted ( people threw stones at him, struck him with their 
sticks ; of | Was put Though he begged for mercy, he was 
again thrown into the basin. Ilis torture lasted from twelve till five, and 
there we! nany ten thousand executioners.” 


The reputation of Desmoulins began at the time of the taking of the 
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ation. 


Bastille : and his glory sprang out of the earth in a night, like a mushroom. 
He made the famous appeal to arms after the dismissal of Necker. See 
this young man ona table in the garden of the Polais Royal : ‘* What colors 
Will you have the green, the 


says he, ‘asarallying-s'gn ? 


shall we adopt,” 
color of Cincinnatus, of America, of Cemocracy ? i 
Camille at once breaks off a branch of a tree ; in 
Then Ca- 


Hiat 


now known ; he publishes 


‘he crowd answers, 
‘The gr 
an instant all the trees of the garden ure shorn of their branches. 
mille sereams, ** To arms, to arms.” Camille is 
the ‘France libre,’ boldly attacks the monarchical form of government, 
and asks for a republic. ‘* We were audacious,” he wrote afterwards in his 
‘ Page of the Secret History of the Revolution,’ ‘‘ we republicans in Paris the 
12th July, 1789, and this is what covers with glory those who began the 
. These Republicans were 
He soon 


en, the green.” 


Republican campaign with such limited means. . 
mostly young men, who had been fed with Cicero in the colleges.’ 
felt, however, that something more spicy than his ‘ France libre’ was neces- 
sary, and he wrote ‘The Speech of the Lantern to the Parisians.’ This 
pamphlet secured for him aftcrwards the tragic name of ‘* procureur-général 
of the lantern.” Alas! he claimed it for a long time, till the guillotine, 
which had taken the place of the lantern, claimed him. It is in vain that 
he regrets afterwards, and tells Marat : ‘‘It is a great evil that the people 
should become familiar with such jokes”; in vain that he weeps over the 
pages which are exciting the populace to assassination. 

Hie was poor in the midst of his triumph, asks his father for money, 
is consoled by hearing peoplesay, ‘‘'There isa new pamphlet of Desmoulins’.” 
He publishes a weekly paper called The Revolutions of France and Brabant, 
which M. Claretie calls a masterpiece, etc. lis success was of the same 
kind as the suecess of the Lanterne of Rochefort ; and there are many traits 
of resemblance between the two men. Both want popular applause and 
money, both have a sort of boyish irony and impudence. If the Cozamune 
had triumphed, who knows if Rochefort, who was fleeing from aris, might 
not have become a victim of his accomplices ? There was too much of the 
scholar in him for the Communist ; too much also in Camille Desmoulins for 
the last Terrorists. Desmoulins married in 1790 Lucile Duplessis ; his wit- 
nesses were Pétion Brissot and Robespierre. The young woman was illegi- 
timate, but she had a little fortune. Camille Desmoulins, to do him justice, 
seems to have been in love with her. He took his young wife to the club of 
the Cordeliers, an assembly of which he said, ‘* Were the seven wise men of 
Greece members of it, its logic could not be more severe.” Camille soon 
quarrelled with Brissot, who had been one of the witnesses of his marriage. 
A man who kept a gaming-table had been thrown in prison by the police. 
Camille undertook his defence ; he set up for an Athenian republican ; he 
wrote that ‘‘ in the forests of Geul and of Germany our forefathers staked 
their individual liberty at the ¢renée-et-quaranie and the birili.” Brissot 
attacked his defence of gambling. This miserable quarrel had its import- 
ance, as it determined the first attacks of Desmoulins on the Girondins, 
or Brissotins, as they were then called. 

Camille had become a friend of Danton ; he lived in the same house ; 
he was one of those weak men who never know where to stop, and who are 
led away where they would never have dreamed of going. He became the 
apologist of all the great days (journées) of the Revolution ; after the 10th 
August he was appointed secretary-general to the Minister of Justice, Danton. 
He writes to Guise: ‘‘ The bladder of your people of Guise, so full of envy, 
will dilate against me when they hear of my new fortune.” Ie called it 
fortune! Being a coward at heart, he often became afraid of his responsi- 
bilities, and sometimes talked about the pleasures of solitude and the fields 
of Guise. He was elected to the Convention as deputy of Paris. He was 
one of those men who could never be returned in their own provinces, but 
whom the great capital throws up on the highest political waves. 

Camille Desmoulins never wrote a line in condemnation of the mas- 
sacres of September. When the nominal vote was taken onthe fate of 
Louis XVI., he voted for death, and dared to say: ‘‘ A king less is not a 
man less.” His virtuous father had written him a touching letter, begging 
him, as he had always denounced the king, to abstain. Camille had con- 
stantly and grossly insulted the queen since the beginning of the Revolu- 
He could no longer stop in his 


’ 


tion; he insulted her on the scaffold. 

career ; he made war now against the Girondins, and his ‘ History of the 
srissotins’ may be said to have been the signal of the movement which 
ended with the extermination of the Gironde. When the Girondins were 
condemned he could not help exclaiming : ‘* My ‘ History of the Brissotins’ 
kills them.’ It was fear. The soul of 


this villain was not capable of remorse, All his sensitiveness was nothing 


> Was it remorse, or was it fear ? 
better than nervous alarm about himself. 

We must end this sad account of the history of a brilliant mind added 
toa mean character. Desmoulins became merciful only just at the time 
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when he was himself at 
1¢ would soon need mercy. 


suspect that tf The end was soon to come. 
Arnault, the Academician, has left us in his ‘ Memories of a Sexagenarinn’ 
an account of the day when he saw the Dantonists taken to the scaffold. 


Danton looked proud and scornful ; Camille seemed like a maniac— 


he tore his shirt ; his breast, his shoulders were naked ; he made pathetic 


appeals to the people: ‘* People, you are deceived. The men who are to be 


immolated are your servants. I called you to arms in 1789. [ uttered the 
first scream of liberty !” The weather was splendid, and the crowd was look- 
ing at the charrette with a worn-out curiosity, which even the names of Danton 
and of Desmoulins could not turn into realexcitement. Who were the other 
victims ? Hérault de S‘chelles, once called the beau Séchelles ; rich, received 
at court, a cousin of the Duchesse de Polignae, he had thrown himself into 
the revolutionary party out of mere vanity ; he had burned before the peo- 
ple the throne on the Place de la Révolution. «‘ Let the signs of servi- 
tude,” he exclaimed on this occasion, ‘*let the plough, the sheaf of wheat, 
the cap of liberty be the only decorations of the Republic !” The gentle 
man was not quite dead in him, for he approached the scaffold with the 
greatest calm. The other victims are not worth mentioning. Herault 
ascended the guillotine first ; the executioner would not allow him to em- 
brace Danton. ‘Our two heads,” said Danton, ** will soon embrace each 
other.” Then came Desmoulins’ turn ; his last word was for his wife. Then 
came Danton ; and his last words have become historical : ** Show my head 





to the people,” said he to the executioner, ‘* the; will not often see the like 
of it.” 

Michelet says in his history of the Terror, ‘‘ What was the poor Camille ? 
An admirable plant which flowered on Danton.” It is, perhaps, time that 
we should cease to classify the Terrorists as flowers in a garden. There is 
nothing poctical in these men ; they have been magnified by the events 
with which they were mixed up. History must, of course, take into account 
the circumstances into which they were thrown ; but it is time that we should 


tacked by Hébert and the Jacobins, and began io | 


Nation. 


judge them as men, and not as demigods. M. Claretie is still a devotee of } 


the goddess Revolution, and of the men of 1793 ; he cannot help seeing the 
truth, but it got lost in his book in vapid declamations. If you collect all 
the real evidence about Desmoulins, he will appear to you as an unmitigated 
villain, with a great deal of what the French call esprit. 


Correspondence. 
MOTIVES AND ACTS. 
To tHe Eprror or Tat Natron : 

Sm: In No. 529 of the Nation, you call attention to two conflicting 
decisions of Judge Dillon’s, saying, ‘In 1859 the Iowa farmers were en- 
gaged in avery discreditable attempt to repudiate the town and county 
bonds,” and that ‘‘ Chief-Justice Dillon was ready to help them by laying 
down one theory of railroad property” ; and ‘‘that in 1875 they are en- 
gaged in another attempt, equally dishones:, and Judge Dillon is ready to 
help them by laying down another theory of railroad property directly op- 
In No. 522 you say: ** We had not intended, 
however, by anything we said to cast any imputation on Judge Dillon's 


posed to the former one.” 


motives,” but ‘that foreign investors who do not know him, will see in his 
giving two decisions,” each in favor of swindlers, ‘* reason for doubting his 
purity.” 

Can foreign investors or any othe: honest-minded individuals, whether 
knowing Judge Dillon or not, come to any other conclusion than that, to ren- 
der two decisions so diametricaliy opposed to each other, the Judge’s motives 
must have been tampered with by some corrupting influences ? You are 
rather severe on Mr. Beach and other exemplars of ‘‘ chromo-civilization,” 
but are you not yourselves, in this instance, while so roundly berating these 
wallowers in mud, also slightly in the mire ? Howean you or any one else 
reconcile these conflicting decisions with pure motives and honest juridical 
integrity ? Can one’s motives be read more distinctly than by his actions ? 

tespectfully, R. C. 8. 

LAZETTE, Kansas, July 26, 1875. 


[“ R. C. 8.” is himself “ slightly in the mire,” owing to his failure 
to quote what we said more fully. Our language was: * The ex- 
planation the uncharitable foreign investor will be apt to put, we 
fear, on this extraordinary specimen of judicial wabbling . . . 
is that in 1869,” ete. We did not put this construction on it 
ourselves—in the first place, because Judge Dillon’s character 


has always stood very high; in the second, beeause he is now 


a Federal judge, and is, therefore, presumably independent 


of the Honest Farmer; and in the third, because a total change 
in the judicial mind on a point of law is not ineomp le with 
judicial honesty. Our course, therefore, docs not bring us inte 
the category of the chromo-eivilized. A chromo-civilized e1 sm 


of Judge Dillon’s conduct would have been something of this kind : 
** Dillon is a corrupt old scoundrel. We have not the slig! 
hat both these decisions were bought and paid for in har 
and that if the truth were known he is looking for a nomination of 
some sort. But then in saying this we do not wish to be understood 
as casting any aspersion on his character. We accuse him of eor 

ruption in the regular course of our business as journalists, end be- 
cause the sale of justice is denounced in the Bible 
consider Judge Dillon one of the finest jurists on this planet, a kind 
father, a dutiful son, a genial uncle, and, in faet, a cultured Chris- 
tian gentleman.”—EbD. NATION. } 


Personally, we 


PROFITABLE AND UNPROFITABLE ECONOMY. 


To tae Eprror or THe Nation : 


Sir: In your article of the 12th inst. on * Profitable and Unprotitable 
Economy,” you have uncovered the root of our business troubles, ** Af 
a panic in money comes a panic of economy,” and the patient who outlive 


the attack of the fever often dies of the regimen of recovery. S 

is no more the remedy for the country’s prostrate business than fora t 
patient. One familiar with statistics might easily form an esti: f 
the effect on consumption of a general effort to reduce expenses,  ‘T) 
extent to which a sanguine people living upon the seale established by 
period of high prosperity is capable of reducing its expenditure under som: 
strong impulse to save, would show an aggregate frightfully large, an 


ii 
i 


enough to account for the universal absence of active demand for nearly all 
the productions of the country at the present time. 

It is a fact that our markets are loaded down with surpluses in almost 
every department. Money—itself so erroneously supposed to be the one 
thing needful to stimulate business—is far in excess of the le ¥ de- 
mand for it, and lying idle in vast amounts at the great centres. With all 
the means of life in apparent superabundance, the country is afraid to lis 
It is under the spell of the demon of economy, enforced or voluntary. Like 
Tantalus, it is up to the chin ina flood of good things, but cannot drink. For 
this state of things the press, as you point out, is largely responsible. ** Uni- 
versal extravagance” is assumed to have been the cause of the trouble, 
universal economy is of course the obvious remedy. ‘* Wear out your clothes, 
‘discharge superfluous servants,” ‘‘cut down wages,” ‘ dispense with 
luxuries "—in short, let every man go back several steps in civilization, and 
all will be well again. It is really not a very hard thing to follow this ad- 
vice. Acertain amount of self-denial in certain moods justifies the conscie au 


of nations and individuals, We have been * going too fast "—that may be 
true. We ought to go slower ; but the suspicion once aroused that we are 
‘living in an era of speculation,” that our ‘‘ prosperity is unreal,” that 
credits are enormously expanded,” a moral revulsion supervenes, and we 
fly at once to the other end of the balance and throw ail our weight into the 
seale of ** x ing too slow.” When the tendency in that direction becomes 
strong and general there seems to be nothing to do but let it run its course, 
and die, as it will in the course of time, a natural death. 

it may be well in the meantime to bear in mind that the great and suf- 
ficient cause of the existing dulness is the absence of demand, growing out 
of the unwillingness or inability of people to consume. All the phenomena 
of production and exchange centre upon the fact of consumption. With 
the failure of consumption comes the paralysis of industry as certainly as 
the cutting of a nerve of motion paralyzes a limb. It is absolute cause and 
effect. The cure will not be found in disputes about the use of the credit 
of the Government for currency (the greenback theory), as opposed to the 
use of the credit of the banks for currency (the specie-payment theoty), 
With demand and supply in proper adjustment, we can get along with 
almost any kind of currency, or with no currency at all. Needed exchanges 
will effect themselves without the interposition of Government—though no 
argument is here intended against providing the business of exchange with 
the best currency that the wit of man can devise. 

It is perfectly obvious that panics and revulsions occur in countries 
where specie payment is the rule and in countries where specie 
not the rule ; and though this does not setile the point that the specie-pay- 
ment-credit theory is better or worse than the non-specie-payment credit 


payment is 
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theory, it proves that neither the one nor the other is the true preventive of 


panies, nor the cure for their effects. The trouble here is really in the 
general credit system of the country, by which ninety-five per cent., or more, 
of the exchanges are effected, and not especially in the curreney which, in 


comparison, 18 The effects of the 


great panic of 1857 were not obliterated till men’s minds became ful] of the 


30 insignificant an agency of business. 


war, and the energies of the population at home were taxed to supply the 
Demand for a season 
outran supply, and fortunes were rapidly made by the advance of prices. 
A complete demonstration was here afforded of the fact that in otherwise 
favorable conditions the business of a country will, as it were, transact 


waste and consumption of the population at war. 


itself quite satisfactorily without much reference to the currency which may 
happen to be employed. Neither the American nor the French Revolution 
failed because the one employed ‘‘ continental” currency and the other 
assignats. The substantial fact remained in both cases that the necessary 
exchanges of commodities were effected, although with extremely imperfect 
instruments. And so in the Rebellion, each side used a currency not in 
principle materially different from ‘‘ continental money ” or assignats, and 
with a suecess which was measured rather by the outcome of the war than 
By putting down the Rebellion 
‘greenbacks” became a great success, while the Confederate money is not 


H. M. F. 


the intrinsic merits of the two currencies, 


worth its weight in good rags. 


August 15, 1875, 


Notes. 


| OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., Boston, announce ‘ Toward the Strait 
4 Gate,’ by E. F. Burr, D.D, author of ‘ Eece Caelum’; ‘ Correspondences 
of the Bible: Animals,’ by the Rev. John Worcester; and ‘ Manual of 


Ancient Iistory,’ by Dr. John Lord.-——Harper & Bros, have in press ‘The 
American Revolution as seen by Horace Walpole,’ edited by Mrs, C. H. 
Mohun.——Part 28 of Stieler’s Hand-Atlas (L. W. Schmidt) has three 


beautiful maps of (1) North Africa and the Levant, with a side-map of the 
Nile Delta and the Isthmus of Suez on a scale five times as large ; (2) N. 
W. France ; and (3) Palestine and the Lebanon district. The Atlas will be 


completed in two more issues. ——* Library Notes,’ by A. T. Russell, is an- 
nounced by Hurd & Houghton ——Dodd & Mead address a large andience 


in their fortheoming *Common-sense in the Management of the Stomach.’ 
——Macemillan & Co.’s fall announcements include ‘Zodlogy and Geology 
of Persia, with Narratives of Travel,’ by several writers, apparently col- 
leagues of Sir F. J. Goldsmid on his telegraphic mission ; ‘ Political and 
Military Episodes in the First of the Reign of George III,’ from the papers 
of Lieutenant-General Burgoyne ; ‘ Ecclesiastical History of Ireland,’ by 
W. D. Killen, D.D. ; ‘The Age of Pericies,’ by W. Watkyss Lloyd ; a 
‘ History of Lloyd’s and Marine Insurance,” by Frederick Martin (of the 
‘Statesman’s Year-Book’) and B. C. Stephenson ; and ‘Angola and the 
River Congo,’ by Joachim Monieiro. 
—The Portfolio for August (J. W. 
illustrations and letterpress, though the chief etching, by Brunet Debaines, 
i, 


Souton) isa good number, both in 


after Turner's ‘ Port Ruysdagl,’ is n t strong in expression of water. Itseems 
to be too much fora French artist, nationally and inevitably weak as he 
must needs bein marine art, to comprehend Turner’s forcible but experi- 
mental dealing with ocean effects ; but the color of this hazy, ghost-like 
composition is well interpreted, and the sky, full of rising exhalation and 
saline fume, is admirable. The other etching, a Thames view, by L. B. 
Phillips, is respectable, and the photo-*‘ fac-simile,” a study of a travelling 
tinker, by Legros, is very good. Among the literary notices, Mr. Carr very 
gravely compares the late Frederick Walker with Millet, and there is the 
beginning of a spirited criticism by Mr. Atkinson on Wiertz, the desperate 
sensationalist of Belgium. The technical notes reach an extreme limit of at- 
tenuation in this number, being restricted to a slight explanation, seemingly 
by Mr. Surely the editor, with his 
special advantages of international acquaintance, could gratify the profes- 
‘ounts of the methods of eminent and recognized authorities, 


lamerton, on a problem in etching. 


sion with ac 
such as Baudry, for example, or Bonnat, or Couture, or even Merle, Boulan- 
ger, Duran, or Géré6me, The Munich school is probably beneath his notice, 
but there are pickings worth having in the art-discoveries of Piloty, Max, 
Beyschlag, and Genelli. The comparison of art-methods is so wide and 
fruitful a theme that it is most desirable to have it well reaped rather than 
gleaned. 

—One of the latest admissions to the company of immortals in the 
* Familiar Quotations’® is Abraham Lincoln. Out of all his homely sayings 
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and public utterances still current or we!l remembered, Mr. Bartlett has 


properly chosen the concluding sentence of the Gettysburg address. Ile 
gives it, as we believe, in its correct form, and perhaps in that in which it is 
most frequently quoted ; yet we have found no less than three variants in 
as many reprints of the full address. In Edward Everett Hale’s ‘The 
President’s Words’ (Boston, 1865), p. 121, it reads as follows : ‘* And that 
the government of the people, by the people, and for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” In Samuel P. Bates’s ‘Battle of Gettysburg’ 
(Philadelphia, just issued), p. 214, we find ‘‘a government of the people” ; 
and in B. J. Lossing’s ‘Civil War in the United States’ (Hartford, 1868), 
p. 80, ** governments of the people.” The exact phrase is that given by Mr. 
sartlett, namely, *‘ government of the people.” A comparison of the three 


versions just cited shows that they were borrowed from a common source, 


| which we surmise to have been the stenegrapher’s report for the Associated 


Press at the time the speech was delivered (November, 1863). It differsin a 
number of important particulars from the original manuscript as we find it 
copied in Arnold’s ‘Lincoln and Slavery’ (p. 423). The differences are 
mainly such as a reporter would naturally make in using the sign of the 


| definite article for that of the demonstrative pronoun, e.g., ‘‘we take in- 


creased devotion to the [that] cause” ; ‘‘we here highly resolve that the 
[these]dead . . that the [this] nation,” etc. In one instance there 
has been a transposition of the auxiliary sha// and the parenthetical clause 
‘*under God ”—the latter standing first in the original ; if another, the 
word here (‘* they here gave the last full measure of devotion”) has been 
inserted, while a corresponding locative phrase has been omitted in the fol- 
lowing passage (Mr. Lincoln’s words in brackets): ‘‘the unfinished work 
that [which] they [who fought here] have thus far so nobly carried on.” 


| The most considerable rhetorical change is the following : 


Reporter.—‘* We are met on a great battle-field of that war. We are met 
to dedicate a portion of i¢ as the final resting-place of those who here gave 
their lives that that nation might live.” 

Lincoln —‘** We are met on a great battle-field of that war. We have 
come to dedicate a portion of that battle-field as a final resting-place for 
those,” ete. 

Finally, the omission of the word printed below in italics takes away a 
shade of meaning which may or may not be missed, but which certainly 
harmonizes with that spirit of modest humility at the shrine of departed 
worth in which the speech was conceived : ‘‘The brave men, living and 


| dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it far above our [ poor] power to 


add or detract.” It will be admitted that what promises-to be the most 
classic and most enduring of American orations ought to be as carefully pre- 
served, without alteration or abridgment, as a standard of weight or 
measure. And few, we think, will deny that on the whole Mr. Lincoln's 
composition was better than the reporter’s. If his manuscript is still in ex- 
istence, could it net be reproduced in fac-simile ? 

—The loss which any community saffers by the deata of a sound lawyer 
is one usually more often felt by the profession itself than by the public at 
large, and this is undoubtedly true of the death of the late Judge Parker 
of Cambridge. Forty years ago, his death would have been that of one of 
the most rising lawyers of the New Hampshire bar, and a few years later 
it would have been that of Chief-Justice of New Hampshire. For ten 
years he held this position, and abandoned it to take a chair in the Law 
School at Cambridge, which he occupied for twenty years. He was em- 


| phatically a learned lawyer of the old New England school, as well trained 
| in the technicalities of pleading as in the principles of the law, and taking 
| a great delight in the law as a complete system, not perhaps mathematically 


| 


| ences and taking distinctions, 


perfect, but sufficiently so to gratify the natural love of order, and at the 
same time give scope for the exercise of much ingenuity in drawing infer- 
As a teacher, the full effect of his learning 
was impaired by a dry manner, and many students have probably found 


| his conversations about law more interesting than his public lectures. The 





Law School at Cambridge is much changed and much improved since his 
time. Degrees are now dependent on examinations, new methods of study 
have taken the place of the old, and a general spirit of progress has taken 
possession of the place ; but it may be doubted whether the school will ever 
possess a teacher more completely at home in the subject which he taught, 
or more thoroughly and conscientiously a lawyer, than Judge Parker. 


—French Protestantism, and all that depends on the growth of Protest- 
antism in Franee, has met with a great loss in the death of Athanase Co- 
querel the younger. He was born in Amsterdam in 1820, while his 
parents were on a journey, and was destined himself to be an extensive travel- 
ler—in Europe, in Asia Minor, in the United States—thus adding to the 
breadth of view which he derived from his distinguished father and from 
his religion that which comes from experience of foreign parts, and is too 
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seldom acquired or sought by Frenchmen. For all that, he remained a 
Frenchman to the core, and never could forego his resentment towards 
Germany, and never, so far as we remember his utterances in the Renais- 


sance, was able to lay the fault of the Franco-Prussian war squarely upon 
the shoulders of his countrymen. He was slightly wounded in the leg while 
ministering to the wounded during the siege of Paris ; but he could forget 
and forgive this more easily than he could the loss of Alsace and Lorraine, 
and the annexation with them to Germany of a large and substantial 
fraction of his co-religionaries. 
Bismarc 


But really he owed less animosity to 
k than to Guizot, the leader of the Orthodox party, sometimes 
Pr d in his lifetime as a Papist Protestant, or a Protestant who 
didn’t protest. He was at least a Protestant Pope, and when Co- 
querel had reviewed in a friendly spirit Renan’s ‘Life of Jesus,’ he 
suddenly found himself excommunicated. At Guizot’s instigation his 
license to preach was revoked by the Consistory of Paris, whereupon he 
founded near the Bastille a so-called Liberal Church, which was attended 
by a large congregation of his admirers. As a preacher, his reputation 
outweighed, and no doubt deservedly, his father’s. His last years were 
troubled by the plight into which Guizot’s influence with Thiers and his 
government had plunged the Liberal wing of the French Protestants, and 
he foresaw many trials and persecutions for those who, like himself, joined 
a Unitarian faith to a persistent assertion of direct inheritance from the 
Huguenots. His visit America, where he arrived four years ago this 
month, ought to have been a recreation from the severe mental strain of 
the siege of Paris and the C 
mission, in behalf 


ommune, but it was in reality a money-raising 
the threatened Liberal cause, and proved a severe 
strain on his vital powers. He died suddenly of a bronchial affection, July 
25, at Fismes, in a purely Catholic region, and there, rather than at Paris, 
he insisted on being buried, in order to test once more the right of the 
state religion to forbid the sepulture of heretics in consecrated ground. 
His burial, however, was not obstructed by the authorities. 


—Alluding in our issue of May 13 (No. 515) to the inception of the Anfi- 
kritiker, we vepeated the current rumor that “the intellectual godfather of 
the undertaking” was a certain ** Prussia 
writer,” whom we did not name. We : 


1 local medical inspector and 
ed that we believed he had 
rather bad reputation on account of his nemcan quarrels, and we suspected 
that he played “a more prominent part than the prospectus and title-page 
intimate.” We have received from Herr Nehring, the publisher of the 
Antikritiker, « delayed letter covering one from Kreis-Physicus Dr. Schauen- 
burg, Who expresses great indignation at our treatment of him, but who 
leaves it for Herr Nehring to say that he (Dr. S.) is an esteemed medical 
author, and that he has no more to do with the conduct of the Antihkritiker 
than any other contributor, We are sorry to have been misinformed in 
this matter; our allusion to Dr. Schauenburg’s reputation was, we need 
hardly pond Pag not intended as a reflection on his moral character. 


1 
i } 
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—Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift contains a review of Mr. Baneroft’s ‘ His- 
cory of the United States,’ and more e particularly of the last volume, by Dr. 
Von Holst l 
research and writing in this country, and as laying the foundation for all 
future writers on the same theme, the critic proceeds to point out some of 
the particulars in which Mr. Bancroft ought not to be received as an 
authority. He finds in Vol. X. an unreasonable space allotted to Germany— 
its history since the Christian era, and the altitude of its leading minds, 
and especially of Frederic the Great, towards the American Revolution. Mr. 
Bancroft, he says, conveys a wholly false impression of the state of feeling 
in Germany at that time, and almost tones out of sight the ugly facts con- 
cerning the letting of mercenaries to England, which Dr. 
brought out in his * Soldatenhandel.’ 


After praising the work as the beginning of scientific historical 
i , i 


Kapp so clearly 
The last-named author had also, as 
long ago as 1871, told the truth about Frederic the Great in a work specially 
devoted to his relations with the United States ; but Mr. Baneroft, says Dr. 

lolst, neither reports the facts nov so much as mentions Kapp’s work. But 
strangely enough, while thus painting in warm colors the sympathy of the 
German men of letters and the Prussian king for the struggling colonies, 
Mr. Bancroft belittles the part played by those German commanders who 
proved their sympathy by joining our armies and taking the field against 
England. His slighting estimate of Steuben is in curious contrast with that 
arrived at by Dr. Kapp in his biography, which was declared to be wit! 





exaggeration by Mr. Bancroft himself when furnishing an introduc- 
tion to the ‘Life of Steuben.’ Kalb is depreciated in like manner 
and equally in the face of notorious facts. The same faulty per- 
spective which gives undue prominence anl credit to Germany, causes 
the intervention of France to be undervalued. Dr. Holst cites a good deal 
of evidence to show that Mr. Bancroft has given an untrustworthy account 


Nation. 





of the good behavior of American troops as contrasted with that permitted 
by British officers ; and of the patriotism and enthusiasm of the American 
people during the Revolution. ‘* Enthusiasm,” it is remarked, ‘*is so far 
from having been a characteristic feature of the War for Independence, that 
one might almost be tempted to call the want of it characteristic.” And 
again: Mr. Bancroft portrays ‘‘an extraordinary people under quite com- 
monplace leaders, while it was in truth a quite ordinary people under leaders 
some of whom at least were extraordinary in the highest degree.” In the 
chapter with a misleading titlhe—** Striving for Union "—occurs the 
ment that ‘‘the American people were bent on having a governms 
whereas, says Dr. ‘Holst, citing various American authorities, a central 
government was attained only after the greatest friction on the part of 
States, and mutual concession and sacrifice under ‘‘a grinding necessity.” 
He sums up Mr. Bancroft’s defect 
render in English—Tendenz; bias, purpose, or preconceived theory, we 
suppose we must call it. 


as an historian in a word not easy to 


—Those who have read Mr. Darwin's works are aware that there is no 
bird of greater metaphysical interest to man than the pigeon. It was from 
the results of pigeon-breeding in fact that Mr. Darwin was led to some of 
his most startling conclusions with regard to the descent of man from another 
representative of the animal kingdom, It must have struck a good 
many people that the pigeon may be of interest not merely as throwing 
light on our own somewhat dark past, but as being itself no less than mer 
a progressive animal, and so worthy of some speculation as to its own 
future development. A correspondent of the Speefafor, having this praisc- 
worthy object in view, has been apparently for some years studying the 
and progress of the carrie wpige on, and ina recent letter to that paper h. 
startling, With 
the carrier-pigeon the effect of care ‘ful breeding is of course to perfect its 


gives some conclusions and predictions which are rather 


flying capacity, and if this corresp mdent, who is evidently quite au ¢ mf 


in the matter, is to be relied upon, we are on the eve of very important 








events in pigeon-flying. Fifty years ago, he ‘ nh aceon 
plished the journey from Paris or London to an) Belgium, he had 
a regular ovation (such a feat was thisconsidered to be), and he becamy in 
object of all but national worship.” Nowadays, an) ( rer 
gularly let loose on the Spanish frontier, at the sou ©. to fly 
to Liéce in the east of Belgium, close to the German frontier, they being ex- 


pected to accomplish this distance (580 miles as the erow, but not the pigeon, 
flies) within twelve hours. <A bird that gets in in eleven hours may indeed 


bear off the national honors for the year: not by being t} 


re only bird, but 
by being the first of a number. This extraordinary d — nt in i the 
fifty years has been due to the upplication of the principle of s 
national seale to millions of hirds. In the light of the progress oh 


a pigeon might not cross the Atlan 





made, the question arises whether 


io maintain the ** almost inde- 


The correspondent doubts this, but is read 





finite perfectibility ” of the pigeon, provided always that he has natural 
landmarks to go by. Thus he says he should not consider it the least im- 
possible that, ‘*if general att rned to the training of pigeon 
and “if the world at large were to throw its resources into the matter,” a 
hundred years would develop a bird that might come back from Japan a: 
As to the rapidity of the 


pigeon’s flight, he says : ‘* Under favorable cireumstances, a pige 


ention were tu 


easily as a bird now goes from Spain to Belgium. 
mn may per- 
haps fly a hundred miles an hour. It is conceivable that, applying those 
principles of transmutation which have differentiated the race-horse from 
the cart-horse, our ‘1959 pigeon might reach to one hundred and fifty or 
say even two hundred miles an hour So that if their power of carrying 
weight could only be developed as rapidly as their flying powers, our ** 1950 


pigeon would be the best mail-carrier in the world, 


” 


and indeed we see no 


reason why we shou'd not obtain, a century or two later, a bird combining 


the rapidity of the pigeon with the other valuable qualities of Sinbad’s Roc. 
THE BOOK OF MARCO POLO.* 
i, 
here Marsden published his learned edition of the ‘Travels of Marco 
Polo’ in 1518, it was supposed that he had so nearly exhausted all the 
possible sources of illustration of his author that future editors would find 


at 


ies. And when in 1865 Pauthier gave 





e or ho matter for new ecmint 
to the world a substantially authentic text for the old traveller’s narrative, 
under the title of ‘Le Livre de Marco Polo,’ and astonished European 

‘The Book of Ser Marco Polo, the Venctian, concerning the Kingdoms and 
Marvels a the East. Newiy Trans ited and Edited, with Notes, Maps, and other 
lilustrations, by Colonel Henry Yule, C.B., late of the Royal Engineers (Bengal). 
Second edition, revised, with the addi tios 1 of new matter and many new illustra- 
tions.’ 2yvols.8vo. London: John Murray, 1875. 
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lL other recondite lore, accom- 
p ‘ nion with respect to his labors. But 
mn t : whic? wed in is71l, th 
' vl i { lsned Orient rranhe Colonel 
(len , ‘) ty ft intion of Volo’s n gre, fragmentary, and 
| f ' it amount of interesting and valuable material 
not inaccessibie to earlier editors, had remained undetected 
until his patient and comprehensive researches brought it to light. The 
four years which have elapsed since the original publication have enabled 
our editor to incorporate in a second issue a large stock of new explanatory 
and supplementary matter, both from existing sources, which even he had 
overlooked, and from the journals and private communications of very 


recent travellers in the wild theatre of Polo’s wanderings. 
But ( 


the ferra tneognila, no insignificant 


ifications and augmentations of our knowledge 
of 
Juropean foot save the Polos’ until the present day (we 
may almost say, hour), are by no means wholly borrowed 
His long 

to comprehend and interpret 
stud 


harmonizing mat 


jonel Yule’s rect 


of portion which had remained 
untrodden by any I 
from the reports 


of others personal familiarity with the East had qualified him 


much that had proved unintelligible to former 
nts, and he has given proof of rare discrimination in veconciling and 
1y apparently conflicting statements in his text by judici- 
choice between different readings, by happy conjectural emendation of 


sin the manuscripts, and by illustrations and supplemen- 


ous 
corrupt pass rz 
tary contributions from his own ample stores of knowledge, as well as often 
from quite unexpected quarters. Colonel Yule modestly disclaims any 
extraordinary amount of linguistic attainment, but few professional scholars, 
even in the 
felicitous translations from quaint and obscure or equivocal originals 
(which may well earn for him the compliment of grand translateur, anciently 


ed tvs 


bestowed upon Chaucer), in his verbal criticisms, and especially in his new 
and ingenious etymologies, he has exhibited a linguistic sagacity which 
would have placed him in the first rank of philologists if he had chosen to 
devote himself to language with as much zeal as he has done to geography. 
We will not anticipate the judgment of the learned by suggesting that 
Colonel Yule h 
the dialect of his author, in the concoction of the curious ‘‘ manuscript in 
the old French tongue of the early fourteenth century,” quoted in the pre- 


of polyglot study, read as many tongues as he, and in his | 


is given further evidence of his knowledge and command of | 


face to his second edition ; but in any case, the reader who, supposing him- 


self a proficient in that ‘‘old French tongue,” denies the genuineness of 
the manuscript, 
he is able to adduce good linguistic grounds for questioning its authen- 
ticity. 

While linguists 
few, and the most adventurous and even learned travellers—such, for ex- 


are many, truly genial geographers have always been 


ample, as Manning, whom Charles Lamb vainly endeavored to dissuade 
from a journey to ‘Independent Tartary "—often want the power or the 
inclination to turn their observations to any real seientifie account. It 
therefore fortunate for the cause of knowledge that Colonel Yuie has chosen 


1s 


to exert his rare gifts in a comparatively unattractive and unambitious field 
of labor, and contented himself with arranging around Polo’s slender and 
disjointed carpentry a mass of binding, cove 
work, which has compacted it into a coherent and harmonious whole, 
instead of rearing an independent monument to his own literary reputation 
The compositors’ rule, oftener preached than 
he com- 


out of original materials, 
* Follow copy, even if it go out at the window.” 
though he lead him to 


practised, is : 
mentator must stick to his author with like fidelity, 
the antipodes. Hence, in a case like the preseat, the arrangement of his 
illustrative and supplementary matter can be neither alphabetical nor 
chronological, nor even strictly topographical, and, to borrow an illustra- 
tion from an art in which Colonel Yule is an adept, his architecture, though 
not wanting in unity of design or in symmetry of detail, must be of the 
Arabo-Gothie rather than of the Grecian type. At the first view, therefore, 
in its present form has not the aspect of a philosophical whole, and 
‘e not yet able to co-ordinate scientifically the scanty geogra- 


the book 
in fact we ar 
phical secrets of the impenetrable East, which thus far have been more or 
led tous. But what is possible in this respect has been 


our editor, and it is by no means unmerited praise to 


less dimly reve 
most ably done 
say of this new redacti 


tainly done much more to illustrate the wanderings of the Cathaian travel- 


n of the book of Messer Marco Polo, that it has cer- 


‘ tempted to say than all—of the threescore editions 
t. Indeed, as a repository of our existing knowledge 


Thit 


ler tha 


nany 


which had pre 
of ‘Cathay and the Way her,’ it comes very near realizing the ideal 


prefigured by a former publication of Colonel Yule’s under that quaint but 
attractive title. 


will show no mean amount of attainment in that respect if | 


ring, and decorative joiner- | 


} 
| 
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Polo’s itinerary, which could have no great interest except for geographical 


has, however, by no means confined himself to the iliustration of 


specialists. His enquiries embrace a vast range and variety of subject, 
natural, civil, and religious history, political economy, social institutions, 


manners and customs, commerce, curious questions in literature and art, 
directly or indirectly connected with the nature and life of the vast coun- 
tries lying between Venice and the uttermost East, or bordering on the 
routes followed by the three Polos in their whole periegesis and their inter- 

This wide scope of research has given opportunity for 
many learned disquisitions and erudite excursuses, which Colonel Yule’s 
spirited treatment and pleasant style have rendered attractive, and he has 
thus accomplished the difficult task of making even a commentary in a high 
degree both instructive and entertaining. 

The introductory matter, text, and annotations fill two octavos of about 
690 pages each, of which the narrative, though printed in large type, com- 
poses not much more than a quarter. Fifty closely-printed pages are occu- 
pied with a singularly complete and commodious verbal and real index, 
wisely arranged under a single alphabet ; the form, type, paper, and 
mechanical execution of the book are unexceptionable, and the pictorial 
illustrations numerous and well designed and engraved. In short, the 
author and publisher have evidently spared neither pains nor cost to make 
these volumes as conspicuous for their material good taste, elegance, and 
convenience as for their literary merit. 

‘The Book of Marco Polo’ has given rise to more questions difficult of 
solution than any work of the same nature which has ever appeared. Tor 
example, the personal veracity and general accuracy of the traveller, the 
possibility of tracing his routes and identifying his localities, the reason 
for certain strange omissions to notice remarkable objects, facts, and « us- 
toms with which Polo, supposing his narrative to be true, must have been 
familiar, such as the great Chinese wall, the mariner’s compass, gunpowder, 
the art of printing, the general use of tea, and the like, which we should 
suppose could not fail to strike very powerfully the attention of an intelli- 
gent European of the thirteenth century ; then the critical doubts as to the 
form and language of the original text, and whether there may not have 
been a later and more complete recension than any of which manuscripts 
have yet been found—all these Colonel Yule has ably discussed, and to 
many of them given satisfactory answers, though there remain some of 
which no sufficient resolution has been suggested. One of the most impor- 
tant of these, next to the fundamental problem of Marco’s sincerity and 
honest purpose of speaking the truth, comes under the last head—that, 
namely, of the possible existence of a fuller recital of the traveller’s observa- 
Ramusio’s 


mediate journeys. 


tions than that of which alone old copies are known to us. 
Italian text, published about the middle of the sixteenth century, contains 
a considerable number of weighty passages which do not occur elsewhere. 
Are these fabrications, or are they taken from a more complete narrative 
drawn up by Polo at a later period, and under more favorable circumstances 
than that taken down in French, from his oral recital, by Rusticiano or 
Rustichello di Pisa, his fellow-captive in prison at Genoa ? Many critics 
have rejected these additions as spurious, less on the ground of improba- 
bility or internal evidence of unauthenticity, than because Polo himself is 
known to have recognized the text of Rusticiano (in which they are not 
found) as authoritative, as no manuscript copies are known from which 
Ramusio could have borrowed them. Colonel Yule, for reasons which it 
seems difficult to resist, believes that they are in great part *‘ supplementary 
recollections” of the traveller noted down at a later period of his life by 
way of illustration or complement to some copy of Rusticiano’s manuscript ; 
and we may add what, perhaps, should have been said before, that our edi- 
tor is firmly persuaded of Polo’s strict veracity and honesty of purpose. 

The neglect of Polo to mention noteworthy points which could not 
possibly have escaped the observation of one who travelled so emphatically 
with his eyes open as the Venetian, is not so easily dealt with, and, after 
all, we cannot do better than to ascribe the omissions, in a general way, to 
the peculiar cireumstances under which Polo’s narrative was communicated 
to his companion in captivity. It was written in a crowded prison, where, 
as Cervantes says, ‘‘todo triste ruido tiene su habitacion” (every doleful 
sound hath its abiding-place), and of course in the midst of innumerable 
interruptions and distractions. Many years had elapsed since the period of 
the earliest journeys, and Marco had neither journal nor notes to refresh 
his memory, or indeed, so far as we can see, any motive for deliberately 
recording observations which might, under the circumstances, prove revela- 
tions of important commercial secrets to the rivals and enemies of his 
country. These considerations account for many imperfections. But we, 
being unhappily of the guild of bookmakers, think ourselves authorized to 
treat this as a question of our competence, and to theorize a little on the 














composition of Rusticiano’s book. We shall therefore, pace Colonel Yule 
enter into some perhaps heretical, and possibly even not altogether novel, 
speculations on the technical authorship of the work. 

According to Rusticiano, the two, being together in prison, said to each 
other : ‘*Go to, now, let us make a book,” and thereupon Polo dictated, 
This 


igin of the work has generally been accepted as satis- 


and Rusticiano as amanuensis wrote, this now world-famous story. 
account of the or 
factory, but let us consider the probabilities. There is no apparent reason 
why Marco, who, educated as a merchant, certainly was able to write, 
should have dictated his narrative to ascribe instead of penning it himself ; 
the first person is rarely used in the recital, which has much more the air 
of @ hearsay report than of a copy from formal dictation ; it is too un- 
methodical and décousu to be accepted as a deliberate history of travel and 
It is written in French, not the vernacular of either party, 
Marco being a Venetian, Rusticiano a Pisan ; and, considering where and 
how Polo spent the years of his youth and early manhood, it is hardly 
probable that he even knew French. 


observation. 


It is therefore a translation, not an 
original redaction, and as it is much more strongly marked by Italic words 
and idioms than Rusticiano’s other works in French, the communications 
from which it was derived were probably made in Venetian, Marco’s house- 
hold spe2ch, or in that of Rusticiano, Tuszan, which at that time, a.p, 1298, 
had already acquired recognition as the lingua comune of Italy. Now 
Rusticiano was a professional writer, or, more ac- 
curately, a writer by trade. Ile would have been the Anthony 
Munday of his time, a regular bookseller’s hack, had he not lived 
before the haleyon days when, to the infinite advantage of literature 
and the unfailing solace and comfort of ‘* unprotected” authors, the 
process of evolution, development, or natural selection had unfolded 
that latest form of literary organism—the modern bookseller. Rusti- 
ciano combined in himself the functions of author, editor, and publisher, 
‘* three single gentlemen rolled into one,” and he found it convenient to live 
on the product of other men’s brains rather than on the growths of his own. 


to deseribe him 


N 


So he translated, revised, compiled, abridged, and supplemented for publi- | 


cation or republication such good matter as he ‘* became possessed of by 
finding.” ‘The marvellous relations of 
strike him as excellent raw material for a new book, especially as the prison 
library was probably not very rich in materia prima for literary elaboration. 
Hence, under correction, it seems to us very probable that Rusticiano, upon 
his own mere motion, and not as the scribe of Polo, jotted down what 
struck him most in the conversations with which they whiled away the 
dreary hours of their long confinement. He wrote the story in French, be- 
cause French was his professional language, and was indeed employed as 
best suited for general circulation by many a better man than himself—as, 
for example, Brunetto Latini and Canale, the one a Tuscan, the other a 
Venetian. We may suppose, then, that in Rusticiano’s text we have not 
what Marco would deliberately have dictated as a history of his adventures, 
but so much of his oral narratives, delivered rather in the form of yarns 
than in a consecutive recital, as the ‘‘ gaping soul” of Rusticiano under- 
stood or misunderstood, remembered, and thought good to record ; and we 
may fairly ascribe many of Polo’s otherwise unaccountable reticences and 
discrepancies to a want of intelligence, judgment, and memory in his re- 
porter. Nor is the fact that Polo subsequently recognized Rusticiano’s 
patchwork as authentic, by giving away copies of it, in the least inconsis- 
tent with this theory. Polo, once at liberty, and returned to his merchan- 
dising and other cares at Venice, would naturally have other things to do, 
in restoring his affairs, deranged by his absence, and setting his house in 
order, than to write a book, and he would gladly avail himself of Rusti- 
ciano’s labors to spare himself a toil, for which, as a busy man and ‘no 
scholard,” he had neither leisure nor stomach. He virtually said to the 
curious world : ‘‘ Take this ; ye get no more of me”; and we must thank- 
fully accept this summary, such as it is, not only as the one source to which 
we owe nearly all we know of Polo and his wanderings, but as a memorial, 
without which, as our editor suggests, even the name of the Venetian 
Ulysses might have utterly perished. 

“Polo's reputation for veracity was by no means high in his own time. 
Not only was he known as ‘* Squire Million” to the street (or rather canal) 
boys of Venice, but he is complimented with that sobriquet in legal docu- 
ments of the period. Copies of his recital, indeed, were multiplied ; but, 
probably on account of the general distrust of his reports, he seems to have 
produced little general impression on the European mind of his own or 
even of succeeding centuries. Mandeville, whose descriptions sometimes so 
nearly coincide with Polo’s as to have suggested the idea that his 


book is made up of plagiarisms from Marco and other voyagers, never 


mentions Polo. Even Dante does not appear to have had any 


Messer Marco might very naturally | 


ation. 


knowledge of him; he is not referred to in the Dittamondo of 
Fazio degli Uberti, or, so far as we have observed, by the compilers of any 
of the encyclopedic works of the fourteenth century, or by Froissart, fond 


as he was of fabie and tales of adventure: and Col. Yule does not find 
Mareo to have been freely used by any writer of that period except the 
author of the romance of ‘ Baudouin de Sébourg.’ On the other nand 
Chauneer, who, we believe, does not name Polo, was evidently acquainted 


with his travels, and, as Col. Yule pointed out, borrowed the name of his 
hero Cambuscan from that of Chinghiz Kaan, who figures so largely in 
Polo’s history. But Chaucer was a fabulist, and would not have respected 
or quoted Polo the less if he had supposed all his reports to be quite fieti- 
tious. De Barros, so far as we have been able to discover, refers to Pole 
only onee, and then barely to correct an error respecting: Prester John into 
which the traveller had fallen, nor can we find any mention of him in 
Clavijo, in Pietro della Valle, or in Coryat. It is hat while 
Milton’s imagination was evidently fired by Messer Marco Millione’s notices 
of the *‘ barbaric pearl and gold” which ‘the gorgeous East with richest 


cunous ft 


hand showers on her kings,” and his poems are pervaded with the prestige 
of Oriental life, Shakspere nowhere gives any indication of a knowledge of 
Polo’s travels, scarcely even of an acquaintance with the strange world that 
forms their theme. But Shakspere, long before Pope, was of opinion that 
the ‘*proper study of mankind is man,” and Polo’s Paynims were 
simply men and only men as the most home-bred of the dramatist’s country- 
men. 


“as 


With him the accidents, the outward circumstance, the integuments 
of humanity were nothing, and under his scalpel the moral and intellectual 
dissection of the Englishman showed an organization not differing from 
that of the Tartar. Shakspere, therefore, had nothing to learn fr 
and the material splendor of the East had no attraction for his eves 


mn Polo, 
Be- 
Kl 
Dorado, following the Spanish conquests in America, had turned the minds 
of Englishmen in another direction. The old half-superstitious reverence 
for the East was neutralized, and men were coming to believe that not the 
morning star, but Hesperus, indeed, ** bringeth all good things.” 
isi 


sides, Shakspere was a contemporary of Raleigh, whose search for 
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Rome, June 26, 1875. 


A Christian Painter of the Nineteenth Century : Being the Life of iIyp- 


polite Flandrin. By the author of ‘A Dominican Artist,’ « (New 
York : Pott, Young & Co. 1875.)—The story of Hyppolite Flandrin’s 
laborious, remarkable, and prematurely-arrested career has been related 


here in a tone a trifle “* goody,” perhaps—a trifle too suggestive of what 
called ‘* Sunday reading” 
much of what the writer himself (who is either an English Catholic or a 
sublimated Ritualist) would call unction. 


is 
—but with great good taste and sympathy, and 


Flandrin’s life and labors, how- 
ever, are a very fair subject for unction, and the author exaggerates 
nothing in calling him above all things a ‘Christian painter.” The great 
mass of American travellers know him chiefly through the noble mural 
paintings of the beautiful church of St 
sister of Notre Dame. 


Germain-des-Prés—that 


These mav be called a great achie 


smaller 





t vement, in spite 
of all deficiencies, and when it is observed that they but a small 


portion of the artist’s work, and that he died, wearied and with sight im- 


represent 


paired, at the age of fifty-five, it will be seen that he deserves a substantial 
memorial. Except a certain number of fine portraits, he 
of consequence all his life but religious subjects. He may almost be calleda 
theological painter. His long processions of saints along the entablature of 
nave and aisles, seen through the dim, colored light of St. Germain-des- 
Prés and Saint Vincent de Paul, have, if not the archaic rigidity, much 
at least of the simplicity and dignity, and of the look of being fashioned 
in serene good faith, which belong to the great mosaic figures wrought by 
the early Christian artists in the churches of Ravenna. If one had inclined 
to doubt that Flandrin worked in perfect moral harmony with his pious 
themes, his biography would offer a complete refutation. 


painted nothing 


Modern religious 
painting is, we confess, rarely to our taste ; 
among the best. 


but Hyppolite Flandrin’s is 
Flandrin is less skilful in certain ways than Mr. Holman 
Hunt, but we prefer him either to that artist or to the mystical Overbeck. 
He is not at all mystical—he is not even very largely symbolic ; but he com- 
mends himself by an extreme sincerity and naturalness, and by a mild 
solemnity which has not the drawback of seeming to have been produced by 
ingenious research. This is made plain to the reader of Flandrin’s letters, 
from which the author has quoted with a frequency for which we are grateful. 
We only regret that she might not have left them, or parts of them, in the 
peculiar homeliness of Flandrin’s French. They are not brilliant ; they are 
hardly even interesting. Flandrin was a mild and passive soul, and his 


phrase lacks trenchancy, just as his character lacked it. But this character, 





3 
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as his letters reflect it, was so earnest and grave, so single in aim, so all of 
that it 
or an artist is not somuch to have an extraordinary gift as to use with- 


seems to remind us again that the main condition of suc- 


rece, 


t reservation that which he has. Flandrin was no dilettante—he was not 


t alla product of what is called the highest culture of the time. He was a 
tin man, born into poverty and trouble, who learned his art by sacrifice, 
} 
anid 


studios never perplexed his faith, and he had the happy faculty of assimilat- 


believed in the priest, the rosary, and the dénitier. Thirty years in Paris 


ing the current cleverness only just so far as it helped him. 


He was born at Lyons in 1899, and his early years were spent in that 


The Nation. 


hard apprenticeship to misery which has been the lot of so surprisingly | 


large a number of eminent Frenchmen. His father was a struggling minia- 


ture-painter, with seven children, and two of his brothers manifested an in- | 


clination for the brush. 


One of them, Auguste, died young, after achieving 


respectable promise ; the other, Paul, is a distinguished painter of the old | 


classical landscape of composition. 
when the latter was twenty, and entered the studio of Ingres, then the leader 
of the liberal movement. Ingres was in the full sense of the word Flandrin’s 
master, and Flandrin was completely submissive to his influence. What 
Flandrin eventually became was a less frigid and less classical but also a 
less accomplished and less various Ingres. As with Ingres, his strong point 
was outline and his weak point color. He competed in 1832 for one of the 
prix de Rome, and gained it, went almost immediately to the Villa Medici, 
and remained there for more than five years. In Paris he had felt, in all 
its cruelty, the pinch of poverty, and even in Rome, having nothing beyond 
his very moderate pension, he was uncomfortably impecunious. But 
after his return to France in 1838, fame and _ prosperity came 
to him with little delay, and from that moment his life was filled 
to overflowing with well-remunerated work. He received many Govern- 
ment commissions, and worked on a vast scale in the churches we have 
mentioned, in those of St. Séverin, in Paris, of St. Paul, at Nimes, and of 
Ainay, near Lyons. In 1841 he lost the sight of one eye, in consequence 
of an unsuccessful operation undertaken to correct a squint. His frescoes 
look indeed like the work of a man who is without the faculty of seeing 
things in relief ; his figures have too many flat surfaces. His health had 
never been strong, and in 1863 he went to Italy for rest. He found it—but 
for ever, dying in Rome a few months after his arrival. His letters con- 
tain few passages salient enough to quote, but we recommend them to the 
reader. ‘They have an almost childlike simplicity, and give one a great 
good-will to the writer. He was not a painter of the first force; one 
can hardly cail him interesting, in any deep meaning of the word. But 
he had in a remarkable degree a natural sense of certain beautiful quali- 
ties—sweetness, dignity, elevation, and repose—and here and there he 
reached something akin to grandeur. The great point with him is that, 
so far as he goes, he is perfectly genuine. He believed in the miracles of 
the saints whom he painted, and yet his painting was almost as ‘‘ knowing” 
as if he did not. 


The Sonnet, By Charles Tomlinson, F.R.S. (London: John Murray. 
1874.)—After the oflava rima there is in Italian no metrical combination so 
peculiarly national and popular as the sonnet. Its origin and early history 
ave not clear, and it was to be expected that the author of the present work 
would throw some new light on these points, or at least reproduce the opin- 
ions of his most trasty predecessors in this field. The early history of the 
sonnet requires, at least for nezative purposes, a knowledge of Provencal, 
with which lanzuazge Mr. Tomlinson dees not seem at all acquainted. This 
would not make any great difference were he familiar with the works of 
such scholars as Diez and Bartsch, whose statements in regard to Provencal 
poetry he eould have received with perfect confidence. His ignorance of 
the bibliography of his subject leads him into some amusing blunders. For 
instance, on page 12, he has occasion to mention the sestina, and remarks 
that he was unable to find in Crescimbeni, or any similar authority, on what 
principle the terminal words of the various stanzas were arranged. He called 
to his assistance a mathematical friend, and between them they solved the 
puzzle, which solution, we may remark, is to be found in any good work on 
[italian prosody, or in Affo's ‘ Dizionario della Poesia Volgare.’ 

Mr. Tomlinson’s method of arrangement is open to serious criticism—it 
is, in fact, no arrangement at all, the author passing from one topic to an- 
other in a bewildering and most unsatisfactory manner. He first classifies 
the bulk of Italian sonnets according to their scheme of rhyme, coneludes 
from the prevailing order that the sonnet is a poem of regular construction, 
history, but while not yet fairly launched strikes the 
sestina and pauses to communicate the discovery of its arrangement made 
by himself and his mathem*ical, friend. He then resumes his historical 


then digresses int» its 
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disquisition to make the remarkable statement that the regular sonnet was 
used as early as 1321, such a sonnet being written by Guglielmo degli 
Amalricchi in honor of Robert, King of Naples. From the context it seems 
that the author refers to the sonnet in Provengal, where, it is needless 
to say, it never existed. In the next line the sonnet is mentioned as per- 
fected by various poets, among them Fra Guittone d’Arezzo, who died in 
1294, 

The remainder of the work is oceupied with the classification and trans- 
lation of sonnets of Dante and Petrarch, and with rambling remarks and 
criticisms of the work of others in this ficld. Many of the translations are 
accompanied by extracts from the older commentators, from two of whom, 
Tassoni and Muratori, Mr. Tomlinson has drawn freely. His own comments 
are not always to the point, as on p. 157, where he makes a curious mistake 
in regard to ‘‘’l terzo cerchio,” mentioned in the sonnet, ‘‘ Levommi il mio 
pensier in parte ov’ era.” He says: ‘*There are also curious speculations 
about the third heaven, ‘’l terzo cerchio,’ which was probably suggested to 
the poet by St. Paul (2 Cor. xxi. 2).” A very slight acquaintance with 
Dante should suffice to discover that the third heaven meant here is that of 
Venus, inhabited by the spirits of lovers. Mr. Tomlinson gives a very slight 
and disappointing account of the sonnetin England, omitting all reference 
to its importance in Spain, Portugal, and Germany. Our author’s versions 
are in general accurate and smooth, and will convey to any one unacquaint- 
ed with Italian a very fair idea of the best examples of the great master of 
the sonnet. 

Mr. Tomlinson might confer a favor upon English readers by giving 
them, without any extraneous matter, a collection of the best sonnets ar- 
ranged as far as possible in chronological order, with brief explanations of 
the difficult passages—in short, a comment like that of Giacomo Leopardi 
on Petrarch. 


likely 


iy 





Fusang ; or, The Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist Priests in 
the Fifth Century. By Charles G. Leland. (New York: J. W. Bouton. 
1875. 12mo, pp. 212).—The substance of this book is made up of the nar- 
rative of the Buddhist priest Hoei-shin, translated, with comments, by the 
iate Prof. Neumann of Munich. There follow then further comments by 
Mr. Leland, and other documents and papers bearing upon the subject. 
The material of the book is interesting and valuable, but there is a curious 
confusion in the arrangement. It takes some study to determine just what 
belongs to Hoei-shin, what to Neumann, and what to Leland ; and, what is 
worse, when this is done, we confess ourselves unable to make up our 
minds just how much is proved and how much is mere inference. Fusang, 
as we make out from the original document on page 25, is ‘‘ twenty thou- 
sand Chinese miles in an easterly direction from Tahan.” Tahan, again, 
Prof. Neumann tells us (p. 24), is five thousand miles east of the Painted 
People, and these Painted People are, says the ‘ Year-Book of the Southern 
Dynasty,’ ‘‘about seven thousand Chinese miles (or twenty of our geogra- 
phical degrees) to the northeast of Japan, a direction and distance which 
places us in the midst of the Aleutian or Fox group of islands” (p. 22). 
This country was visited by the Buddhist missionary, Hoei-shin, and he 
gives an account of some of its institutions and manners and customs, 
which have some resemblances to those of Mexico—an identification which 
the above-given distances might also support. The name Fusang is that 
of a Chinese malvaceous plant (p. 162), and is applied to this country be- 
cause of its abundance there ; but inasmuch as the real Fusang is not found 
in America, Prof. Neumann is obliged to suppose (p. 37) either that it once 
existed here and became extinct, or that the name is applied to a plant 
which it merely resembles, just as the settlers of America gave the name 
walnut (Juglans) to the hickory (Carya). Therefore he makes the rather 
wild suggestion of the maguey, or American aloe, which bears no resem- 
blance to the Fusang, except that it ‘‘ supplies as many wants in Mexico as 
the original Fusang is said to do in Eastern Asia.” It is hard to argue 
either for or against a theory which is built on such a very improbable hy- 
pothesis as this; for the rest, the arguments adduced have considerable 
weight, and considerable space is occupied by some chapters which discuss 
the practicability and the probability of an early communication between 
Asia and America, and the settling of America by the way of Behring’s 
Straits. This is a subject which cannot be said to bear directly upon the 
main topic of the book. <A settlement is one thing and a missionary enter- 
prise is another ; arguments for either may make the other more probable, 
but they are hardly likely to be both true. 

The looseness of reasoning and carelessness of expression which injure 
the argument very materially, are illustrated in many little occasional 


points. Hoei-shin is made, for instance, to speak (p. 25) of the Dryanda 


cordifolia, which the Fusang-tree resembles in its leaves, and we are left to 
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guess that by this is meant the Chinese Fusang, although we gather from 


Dr. Bretschne ider’ r’s expressions (p. 171) that it is a quite different plant. 
Again, on page 15, Licu-kuet is identified with Kamtschatka ; and on the 
next page a tranelati m from the Chinese Year-Books begins, ‘* Lieu-kuei 


lies, etc.” But a few lines below the name Aainischatka is introduced as if 


t stood thus in the original. There is a good deal of this slovenly kind of 


expression. 


Schiller’s Die Piccolomint. Edited with an introduction, commentary, 
index of _— - places, and map of Germany, by James Morgan Hart. 
(New York: . Putnam’s Sons. 1875.}—This is the second number of 
the series of pte Classics undertaken by Mr. Hart and his publishers, 
and it deserves ai] the praise we gave to the ‘ Hermann und Dorothea’ which 
preceded it. It deserves higher praise, in fact, for, while the text is just as 
carefully printed, the editing shows an even greater diligence of research, 
and is still more suggestive of German thoroughness and conscientiousness. 
The introduction alone, clearly and entertainingly written, occupies sixty 
pages. The student continues to be well served in the commentary. In 
short, there is no falling-off in quality or in quantity, and for such an enter- 
prise this is a most hopeful augury. We have but a single criticism to 
make of the present volume, and that is that the reader is not reminded of 
the metrical translations by Coleridge and Carlyle of the ‘ Piccolomini’ and 
other parts of the Wallenstein trilogy. 





Wooden and Brick Buildings, with details. 160 plates of plans, cleva- 
tions, ete., ete. 2 vols. large quarto. (New York: A. J. Bicknell & Co.) 
—The printed testimonials which accompany this work seem to indicate 
that it was intended for architects and builders ; and it may do them the 
same sort of good that they derive from the Architectural Sketch-books 
which have sprung up since the heliotype process was introduced by Messrs. 
Osgood & Co. In these periodicals, however, some attempt is made by the 
editors to keep out crude material, and to save the profession from the dis- 
repute into which an indiscriminate admission of soi-disant architects’ draw- 
ings would tend to bring it. In the volumes before us, the designs of some 
of the best and some of the poorest architects in the country are figured side 
by side, without any aid to the uncultivated judgment except what is fur- 
nished by the names deste tively attached to them. There is reason to fear, 
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therefore, that this collection of plates will not hasten the ascendancy of 


sound taste and sound reason in building ; that will emboiden builders 
to pass as architects sooner than it will diffuse higher ideals among the lat- 
ter ; and that, so far as it falls into the hands pub , it will proba- 
bly mislead instead of educating, and promote senseless copying, in which 
the worst model is more likely to be chosen than the best. Regarded asa 
mere advertisement for the contributing architects, it is defective just so 
far as it supplies no reason why they happen to be represented in it, and no 
guarantee (such as the sketch-books presumptively afford) that their best 
efforts are here exhibited. Most of the plates are left to explain themselves 
Against some few, with no apparent rule, the architect has set a brief de 
scription or commendation of his design, and occasionally the specifications 
are added in full. At the end of the second volume the New York form of 
contract is given, and this is followed by the Instituie’s schedule of 
charges, ete. 

The basis of al! good building is construction, and there can be no 


rational architecture where this is subordinated to the plan or to the out- 
ward appearance. Neglect of it lies at the root of the general fail in 
this country to produce work not only of a high order, but safe and lasting, 


ure 


and not calling for endless repairs; and ignorance or disregard of it 
leads to that too common straining after effect which results in a false 


and absurd originality, and which is opposed to the growth of a genuinely 
characteristic school of architecture—call it modern or national. We improve 
this opportunity, therefore, to recommend to architects, builders, the 
public the ‘ Notes on Building Construction, arranged to meet the require- 
ments of the syllabus of the science and art department of the committee of 
council on education, South Kensington’ (London : 
phia : J. B. ideetnsett & Co.) Part I. only, being the first stag 
tary course, has thus far reached us. It is beautifully printed and clear 
freely illustrated. The technical terms do not always correspond to those in 


anid 


Rivingtons ; Philadel- 
eor eleme ne 


ly and 


use among us, but this is no bar to understanding the principles of honest 
construction as set forth in the book. 
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enced European Teachers, For further particulars apply to 
the PRINCIPALS. 
IJOARDING SCHOOL Jor Boys and Young 
7 Men at Wilt n, Conn. Heme comforts. Healthy loca- 
tion. Terms moderate Address AvGustus WHITLOCK. 
B' RDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE, 
N. J. Graduating courses in Science, Classics, and 
Music, with degrees conferred. Kooms newly and nicely 
furnished. Rev. WILLIAM C. BOWEN, A.M, Pres. : 
B ISTON, MA SS.— The Newbury Street School 
for Young Ladies. For list of instructors and full in- 
formation, address kev. HENRY UC. BADGER. at 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY.—W. F. Warren, 
LL.D., President.—Co-operating Faculties at ATHENS 
and Rome: 
School of All Sciences— Post-Graduate Department. 
School of Theology—Dean, Rev. J. E. Latimer, 8.T.D. 
School of Law—Dean, Hon. Geo. S. Hillard, LL.D. 
School of Medicine—Dean, I. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Liberal Arts—Dean, Rev. J. W. Lindsay,S.T.D. 
College of Music—Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus. Dr. 
College of Agriculture—Dean, Wm. S. Clark, Ph.D., LL.D. 
_Preparatory Academy —Princ., F. D. Blakesice, A.M. 
For information concerning any Department, address the 
appropriate DEAN, Boston, Mass.—The University Year-Book 
(pp. 128) will be sent by the Registrar, Dr. D. Patten, on re- 
celpt of 25 cts. 
ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. 


Open to both sexes. J. W. STRONG, D.D., President. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, Boston, for both 
sexes. Complete preparation for college or business. 

For catalogues, address CUSHINGS & LADD. 

CHEGARA Y INSTITUTE for Young La- 

dies and Misses, 1527 and 1529 Spruce Street, Philadel- 
phia, Penn. Madame D’HERVILLY, Principal. 

Cc" HICAGO.— Union College of Law, of the two 
“ Universities. V.B. DeNsLow, Secretary. mT 
“UTTAGE SEMINARY, Pottstown, Pa. A 

home school for girls, situated on Philadelphia and 

Reading Railroad, forty miles from Philadeiphia. Thirty 

‘Twenty-sixth year. For catalogues, address 

GEo. G, BUTLER, A.M., Principal. 

Ce UMBIAN UNIVERSI/T Y, Washington, 

D. C.—College, Law, and Medical Schools. J.C. WELL- 
inG, LL.D., President. 

CORN IW. (LL HEIGHTS SCHOOL, 

“ wall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. Not military; grounds, 
twelve acres ; limited to thirty resident members; four male 
teachers and three lecturers. : 
(CLEVELAND SEMINARY. Boarding School 

for Girls. For catalogue, address S. N. SANFORD, Pres., 

Cleveland, O. k 

DENISON UNIVERSITY, Granville, Ohio. 

Address Prof. W. A. Stevens, Acting President. 

[DRE WwW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 

Madison, N. J. Address the President, Joun F. 

Hvrst, D.D. 

Ds»: J. SACHS'S COLLEGIATE INSTI- 

tute, 101 West Forty-fifth Street. Pupils prepared for 

Harvard, Cornell, Columbia. German a special feature of 

the school. : hoe c 

] YR. MLEIGS’S Family School for Boys, Potts- 

town, Pa. Classical, Scientific, and English Courses. 7 
DRERY COLLEGE and MISSOURI CON- 
servatory of Music at Springfield, Mo. Full Classical 
and Scientitic Courses of Study. For both sexes. Musical 

advantages unsurpassed. Excellent climate for study. N. 

J. Morrrson, D.D., President. A.B. Brown, A.M., Director 

Conservatory of Music. : 7 

DUANE S. EVERSON’S Collegiate Academy, 

Harvard Rooms, cor. 42d St. and 6th Ave., New York. — 

Fel Loon SEMINAR Y—Seven miles from 
~ Philadelphia, on the N. Penn. R.R.—A Home School 

for twenty-five young !adies. French and Music specialties. 

For circulars, address Miss Cars, Principal, Shoemaker- 

town P.O., Mont’y Co., Pa. Me. aa 

FrLPER: 1GE SCHOOL, New Haven, Conn., 68 


—~ Sherman Avenue. Miss BanGs, Principal. 
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Fr‘ RK SIX SMALL BOYS, special culture, 
explained in circular, by D. Mack, Belmont, Mass. 


fF 1MILY SCHOOL for Bors, Gt. Barrington, 
‘i _Berkshire Co., Mass. James Brrp, A.M., Principal. = 
FPAMILY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Newport, 
h.L J. R. Leslie, Principal. Formerly H. H. Fay and 
J.R. Leslie. Prepares for our best colleges or for business ; 
french and German a specialty ; th: rough and systematic 
training. Kef rences : Thatcher Thayer, D.D ; IF. W. Tilton, 
Head Master Rogers High School, Newport; J.H. Raymond, 
LL.D., Prest. Vassar College ; A. Roch, Prof. French, Vassar 
College ; J. B. Ford & Co., Publishers. 


CLERC VYMEN’S~ SONS co?’ 
St. Clement's Hall, Ellicott City, Md., 

at special permanent rates: $250 per annum. 

ow principles of evangelical religion the base of instruc- 

on, 

A few vacancies. Apply atonce. See advy’t elsewhere. 

fr‘ IRT PLAIN SEMINARY, fort Plain, 
N.Y. Ten teachers. Both Sexes. Homelike, thorough, 

select, successful. Rev. A. Mattice, A.M., Principal. 


GANNETT , Bostin, Mass 








INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass: 
(¥or Young Ladies.)—For catalogue, address Rev. Gro. 
GaNnNert, Principal. 
GE VYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williams- 
town,. Berkshire Co., Mass. A first-class Preparatory 
School. Terms $150 per year. For catalogues address Beng. 
F. MILts, A.M., Principal. 
GOVE HALL, New Havin, Conn. Boarding 
and Day School for Young Ladies. Established 1820. 
Miss Marra P. MONTFORT, Principal. 
AGERSTOWN SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies, Hagerstown, Md. Rev. C. L. Kerpy, Principal. 
fi 4 RVARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, 
Mass. For information, address as follows: 
HARVARD CoLLEGE—J. W. Harris, Secretary. 
Divinity ScunooL—Prof O. Stearns, D.D. 
Law Scnoo.--J. H. Arnold, Librarian. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC ScHOOL—J. W. Harris, Secretary. 
MEDICAL ScnooL—Dr. R_H_ Fitz, Boston. 
DENTAL ScHooL—Dr. T. H. Chandler, Boston. 
Bussey INSTITUTION, a School of Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture—Prof. F. H. Storer, Jamaica Plain. 
Summer Cour IN Sctence—J. W. Harris, Secretary. 
EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN—Prof. C. F. Dunbar. ‘ 
EALTHFULNESS, home com forts, Saithful 
teachers. good beard, and economy of expenses are the 
advantages of Staunton Female Seminary. Rev. J.J. MIL- 
Ler, A M., Principal, Stannton, Va. 
IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. C. 8. Metcs.r, A.M., Supt. 
HOME FOR CHILDREN.—A lady of refines 
ment wishes to receive a few little girls who from loss 
or absence of parents require the care and comfort of a 
home. Tuition of a high order provided. Best of references 
given. Present address, Box 8), Miiton-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


HOME SCHOOL for Six Boys.—Home and 


School.—School with home. Address Rey. C. T. Can- 
FIELD, So. Boston, Mass. 


H UNGERFORD Collegiate Institute, Adams, 
N.Y. Classical and scientific courses; healthful; ac- 
cessible ; expenses moderate. ALbert B. WATKINS, Ph.D. 
ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women, 
Auburndale (near Boston). Delightful Home. Supe- 
rior advantages. Terms reasonable. Address CHARLES C. 
BRAGDON, Principal 
AW DEPARTMENT OF IOWA STATE 
University. Course of one or two years at option. Tul- 
tion $0 per year. Address Wa. G. HamMonp, lowa City. 
LINDEN HALL, a Moravian Seminary for 
Young Ladies (founded 1794), at Lititz, Lancaster Co., 
Pa. Rev. H. BKICKENSTEIN, Principal. 
LIVINGSTON PARK SEMINAR Y.—J/lome 
School for Young Ladies, Rochester, N. Y. Mrs. C. M. 
CurRtTI!8, Principal. ; 
M- {DISON UNIVERSITY. E. Dodge, 
= LL.D., President. Colgate Academy. F. W. Towle, 
A.M., Principal. Hamilton, N. Y. ” —_ 
MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE for Young 
Ladies, Pittsfield, Mass. Has rare advantages for 
music. Thoroughness in every department. Grounds of un- 
equalled beauty. $1,000 to be eapended in aid of those need- 
ingit. Address Rev.C. V.Sprar, the Principal. 3 ; 
y q ARY B. THOMAS & SISTERS’ Board- 
ing School, Downingtown, Chester Co., Pa. English, 
Latin, French, German, Drawing, Music. For circulars, 
with terms, etc., apply to the Principals. ; 
ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day School, 
i 1350 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 
YI SSES FRENCH & RANDOLPH S 
é School for Young Ladies and Children, New Bruns- 
wick,N.J. ~ é 
MRS. W. G. BRYAN’S Boarding-School for 
Young Ladies, Batavia, N. Y. 
Mz. JOSHUA KENDALL'S Day and Fa- 
mily School to fit young men for college, 123 Inman 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. : a , é 
/V4 ZARETH HALL.—Beoarding-School for 
Boys, at Nazareth, Northampton Co., Pa. : 
EW YORK CONSERVATORY of MUSIC, 
No. 5 East Fourteenth Street, near Fifth Avenue, next 
to Delmonico’s. 












BROOKLYN BRANCH: 
102, 104, and 106 Court Street, near State. 

This celebrated Music-School (the first organized and only 
chartered Conservatory of Music in America) offers supe- 
rior advantages to pupils in all branches of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, from the first beginner to the finished artist ; 
also Harmony and Compositivon, Elocution, Drawing and 
Painting, and Foreign Languages. 

Subscription Books open daily. 

Circulars only at the Conservatory. 
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